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THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENT IN ED- 
WARDS COUNTY, ILLINOIsS.* 


The narrative which has been selected by 
the Chicago Historical Society for the initial 
volume of its published collections is not an 
ordinary one. The colony whose fortunes it 
describes was, from the character of its 
founders and members and its influence upon 
the future of Illinois, perhaps the most im- 
portant that ever came to the West. It had 
a worthy historian in George Flower; and 
those who enjoy a graphic account of early 
pioneer life, as well as those who study the 
causes of the prosperity of our state, will find 
it well worth while to read his unpretending 
but most interesting record. After slumber- 
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ing in > ancanilad for more than twenty 
years, and narrowly escaping destruction in 
the Great Fire of 1871, it has at last been 
given to the public, with a preface and notes 
designed to call attention to its more impor- 
tant points, by the liberality of a member of 
the institution to which its author presented 
it. The publisher has made it a very hand- 
some volume. 

This is not a dry chronicle of facts and 
figures, but a living story full of human 
interest. Its scope is not so confined as its 
title would indicate, even territorially; since 
Edwards County formerly comprised an area 
from which thirty-six counties, including that 
in which Chicago is situated, have been 
formed. And it tells us of men and things 
as they were sixty years and more ago, not 
simply in this Western wilderness, but in 
other parts of our own country, in England, 
and even in France. 

Its opening chapters describe the state of 
affairs in Great Britain shortly after the 
downfall of Napoleon the First, when low 
prices, taxation and competition turned the 
thoughts of all connected with agriculture, as 
in our own time, toward emigration. Morris 
Birkbeck, a well-to-do farmer in Surrey, 
man of good position and education, resolved 
to come to America. His friend, George 
Flower, the son of a wealthy brewer in Hert- 
fordshire, with whom he had travelled in 
France, was already here, making the tour of 
the West as far as Cincinnati, and going 
thence, through Kentucky and Virginia, to 
Monticello, to spend the winter with Thomas 
Jefferson. In 1817 Mr. Birkbeck and his 
family arrived at Richmond, where Flower 
joined them, and the party decided to go 
West. They made the weary journey across 
the mountains to Pittsburg by stage, and 
thence on horseback, through the intermin- 
able forests of Ohio and Indiana, to Vin- 
cennes, on the Wabash. They were resolved 
to find the prairies, which seemed ever to 
recede before them; and, strange to say, they 
could obtain no later or more trustworthy 
accounts concerning the wished-for land than 
were contained in the work of Gilbert Imlay, 
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a captain in our avatar yay | army, who pub- 
lished a description of the Western territory 
in 1797. To every one whom they met on 
their way, the natural meadows and plains of 
which Imlay spoke seemed a dream or a fairy 
tale; and they began to doubt the existence 
of such a region. 

On this journey an incident occurred 
which had much to do with the fortunes of 
the English settlement. Mr. Birkbeck was a 
widower, and in the party was a friend of his 
daughters, a young lady, with whom both he 
and Flower fell in love. She preferred the 
latter, and they were married at Vincennes 
in 1817. From this place the leaders of the 
expedition continued their explorations until 
their hopes were realized by the discovery 
of a prairie so beautiful that “for once the 
reality came up to the picture of imagina- 
tion, and they gazed long and - steadily, 
drinking in the beauties of the scene, which 
had so long been the object of their search.” 
This wailly paradise, known to them as the 
“ Boltenhouse Prairie,” was in Southeastern 
Illinois and within the limits of the present 
Edwards County. They determined that 
here should be their home; and, while Birk- 
beck undertook the purchase of the land and 
the preparation of the buildings necessary 
for the eaten of a colony, Flower returned 
to England to obtain funds, publish Birk- 
beck’s “ Notes on a Journey in America from 
the Coast of Virginia to the Territory of 
Illinois,” and facilitate emigration to the new 
settlement. He performed his tasks, and 
coming back in the following year, crossed 
the mountains with his wife and child, and 
descended the Ohio River in an “ark,” to 
Shawneetown, whence he drove to the chosen 
prairie, only to find no preparations made to 
receive him and no welcome there. Birk- 
beck, brooding over his matrimonial disap- 
pointment, had become estranged from his 
former friend, and, after a single meeting, 
they never spoke to one another again. This 
state of things led to the establishment of 
two towns: one upon Birkbeck’s land, named 
Wanborough, from his old home in England, 
and one called Albion, on the property of 
Flower. The latter place alone was destined 
to live, and is to-day the county seat. 

The unfortunate difference between its 
founders was an ominous beginning for the 
new settlement, and the complications to 
which it gave rise were increased by the 
premature arrival there of many English 
people. Birkbeck was a ready and forcible 
writer, and an author of no little repute in 
his day. His “ Notes on a Tour in France” 
was widely read, and was the first book that 
Flower saw when he entered Jefferson’s 





house at Monticello. But Birkbeck was pos- 
sessed of a vivid imayination, to which he 
gave full play in describing the beauties and 
advantages of the prairie country, in his 
“Notes on a Journey in America” and his 
“Letters from Illinois.” The result was that 
people flocked thither, as to a promised land, ~ 
and in such numbers that one writer of that 
time even asserts that “no man since Colum- 
bus has done so much towards peopling 
America as Mr. Birkbeck, whose publica- 
tions, and the authority of whose name, had 
effects truly prodigious; and if ail could have 
settled in Illinois whom he had tempted to 
cross the Atlantic and the mountains, it had 
now been the most populous state in the 
Union.” The usual consequences followed 
from the lack of accommodation for all who 
came, and the unfitness of many for life in a 
new country. There were complaints and 
heart-burnings; and quite a little literature 
upon the subject will be found in the writ- 
ings of Fearon, Welby, Faux, and others, 
who visited the English Settlement to report 
upon its condition and prospects and to give 
the latest explanation of the quarrel between 
its progenitors. 

Among other new-comers was the family of 
Mr. Flower’s father, including his youngest 
brother Edward Fordham Flower, then a lad 
of thirteen, who remained in Illinois for six 
years, returning to England in 1824. He set- 
tled at Stratford-on-Avon, and became very 
wealthy, was the Mayor of the town in 
1864, at the time of the Shakespearean Ter- 
centenary, to the success of which he materi- 
ally contributed, and is well known in Eng- 
land for his unselfish labors for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. 

Many of the emigrants departed, but many 
more remained, and the colony slowly took 
root and grew. And, very fortunately for 
our state, its members were citizens in 1823 
and 1824, when the memorable attempt to es- 
tablish slavery in Illinois was made. The 
founders of the English Settlement had 
avoided a settlement in Kentucky because it 
was a slave state, and they would not be de- 
prived of the right of free soil without a bat- 
tle. Whatever their differences, they were a 
unit upon this point, and wielded a potent 
influence against the scheme to amend the 
state constitution so as to legalize slavery. 
Birkbeck’s vigorous pen did yeoman service 
upon the side of liberty, and it is a manly and 
noble tribute which Flower pays to him when 
he says, “ The inhabitants of the State of Illi- 
nois, if for nothing else, should hold Mr. 
Birkbeck’s memory in respect and gratitude 
for the decided part he took against the intro- 
duction of slavery.” 
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ron does not = of comment upon 
the subsequent history of the Settlement, 
which has steadily prospered, nor to do more 
than allude to some of the many interesting 
incidents in Mr. Flower’s picturesque narra- 
tive. Apart from the subject proper, the 
notes on a tour through France, the touches 
of English life and customs, the comments 
upon our principal cities as he found them, 
the accounts of Rapp’s colony at New Har- 
mony, Indiana, his meeting with General 
Jackson and visit to Thomas Jefferson, and 
attendance at the inauguration of President 
Monroe, are particularly noticeable. In rela- 
tion to Illinois, the sketches of the prairie pio- 
neers, of the early camp-meetings and of the 
slavery excitement and its consequences, and 
the graphic descriptions of the dangers of 
winter travel, of the loveliness of the virgin 
prairies, and of the pleasures of a frontier 
home, will well repay perusal. Most interest- 
ing, too, are the many letters, the originals of 
which were presented by Mr. Flower to the 
Historical Society, from Lafayette, Jefferson, 
Count de Lasteyrie, Robert Owen, Nathaniel 
Pope, and other men of note, written to 
Messrs. Birkbeck and Flower. 

Of these two men whose names are insepa- 
rably connected with the history of the Eng- 
lish Settlement and of Illinois, the one, Birk- 
beck, who had been chosen President of the 
State Agricultural Society, and was appointed 
by Governor Coles his Secretary of State, was 
drowned, June 4th, 1825, in the Fox River, 
on his return from a visit which he made to 
Robert Owen, to solicit his influence toward a 
reconciliation with Flower; and he was buried 
at New Harmony, Indiana. The other long 
survived his whilom associate, but “ his last 
years in Illinois were marked by pecuniary 
difficulties and disasters. His house, flock, and 
farm, sold at a low price, passed to the hands 
of astranger. In the year 1849, himself and 
wife, his two youngest sons and youngest 
daughter, left Illinois never more to return as 
residents. They crossed the Great Wabash 
with household furniture and some family 
plate, with two dollars and fifty cents in cash, 
to begin the world anew in the pleasant town 
of New Harmony, Indiana.” Still he did not 
lose heart, but was courageous and cheerful 
to the last. And I know not where one may 
find a more beautiful description of a happy 
old age, than that with which George Flower, 
writing in 1860, at the age of seventy-four, 
closes his history. 

“Tn poverty, but not in destitution, happy in his 
children, and blest in the companionship of the dear 
partner of his life, who has shared with him the 
toils, anxieties, and happy days of the past, they both 
enliven the last stage of life’s journey by cheerful 
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reminiscences of the past and enjoyment of the 
present; accepting the prerogative accorded to age, 
of extracting happiness from a multitude of minor 
sources, unheeded by youth and overlooked by mid- 
dle-age, they probably gather more flowers in the 
evening of life than they did in the noonday of ex- 
istence. Resting on the shady side of the road, spec- 
tators of scenes in which they once took a part, they 
watch the pilgrims toiling in the path they once so 
zealously trod, sometimes a little weary of their 
journey, ready to lie down to sleep.” 

But two years later, this devoted couple, 
who had often expressed the hope that they 
might not be divided in death, after a week’s 
illness, died on the same day, January 15th, 
1862. They were buried in the same grave, 
at Grayville, Illinois, the residence of their 
daughter. Their portraits, recently presented 
to the Chicago Historical Society, and espe- 
cially this History, will fitly preserve their 
memory. Epwarp G. Mason. 


THE STORY OF A NOBLE LIFE.* 





On the 20th of June, 1827, there landed at 
New York a native of Prussia, who had been 
forced into exile by the jealousy of an abso- 
lute government toward any of its subjects 
disposed even to study the principles of civil 
liberty. He was just in the prime of manhood; 
his age being reckoned by the years of the 
century. Up to that time his life had been, 
subjectively, one of earnest study and vigor- 
ous thinking; in its external circumstances 
and incidents, one of strange and exciting 
romance. After that date it was a life of 
great intellectual activity, devoted to practi- 
cal matters of highest moment, and continued 
for more than forty-five years, to the day of 
his death. In America, where the exile found 
a genial home, the best qualities of Francis 
Lieber’s German mind were happily devel- 
oped in a noble service for his adopted coun- 
try and for the world. 

Lieber himself once wrote: “The lives of 
distinguished men ought to be published 
either long, very long, after them, or else 
very soon after their departure.” Like all 
good rules, this has its exceptions. An ex- 
amination of his own “Life and Letters” 
will convince anyone that it is a timely and 
good publication, though ten years and no 
more have elapsed since the departure of the 
eminent scholar and statesman. The time is 
long enough for the name to have passed 
from men’s fresh recollection, and for his 
books to have found their place on library 
shelves, a little out of every-day sight. Yet 


*Tue Lire AnD LETTERS OF FRANcis LieBER. Edited by 
Thomas Sergeant Perry. Boston: J, R. Osgood & Co, 
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this memorial is so admirably compiled that 
it must have a special charm for those who 
have already some knowledge of the man and 
his writings, and gain the interested and 
thoughtful attention of such as by means of 
this book are first introduced to his genius 
and its fruits. The events of the life and 
the works which occupied it are presented 
chiefly in Lieber’s own letters and in extracts 
from his journal, the compiler doing little 
more than to supply brief connecting links. 
The journal is but a meagre diary, but the 
letters sparkle with rich thought and are juicy 
with humor, and so spontaneous and genuine 
that they give a true and vivid portrait of 
himself and of other men of note as they 
came into association with him. 

We see the child of six years crying bitter- 
ly as he beheld the French army marching 
by the window of his father’s house in Ber- 
lin after the battle of Jena; the boy joining 
a fraternity of his school-fellows and sealing 
his pledge to good works by signing his 
name with his own blood; the youth of 
fifteen responding to his father’s call, “ Boys, 
clean your rifles, Napoleon is loose again !” 
by joining, though under age, the famous 
Colberg regiment, and bearing himself like a 
veteran in the battle of Waterloo, till shot 
through the neck and again in the chest; 
then the wounded soldier, suffering unuttera- 
ble things in the two days of waiting for his 
wounds to be dressed, and in the weary 
months of slow convalescence in the hospital, 
but pulling through at last, long after the 
hated Napoleon had met his doom in exile, 
spared to renew in other ways the great bat- 
tle for right and liberty. Then he appears, 
ripened by this military experience, resum- 
ing study in the Gymnasium of Jahn, joining 
the Turners, while that association cultivated 
religion as well as patriotism, a favorite of 
his master, arrested with him and subjected 
to several months of imprisonment on account 
of the liberal sentiments of which the school 
was suspected. Discharged at last without 
trial, excluded from the Prussian universities 
by the continued spite of the government, he 
gets his degrees from Jena at the age of 
twenty. Soon comes the Greek revolution, 
and his soul is moved to take part in the 
struggle of the oppressed on classic ground. 
Ingenious are the shifts to which he is put to 
get out of his country. Sad are the trials for 
two months from the cowardice and inca- 
pacity of the Greeks, which quench his 
enthusiasm and turn him back penniless and 
disappointed. We follow him, as through 
manifold difficulties he makes his way to 
Rome, and at length finds a friend and a 
helper in the famous Niebubr, then Prussian 





Minister at that city. Graphic and funny is 
the scene at his first dinner with the Minis- 
ter—such a dinner as he had not enjoyed for 
a long time; charming the year’s sojourn in 
the imperial city, with its fascinations for a 
scholar enhanced by daily intercourse with 
its great historian. After that precious, 
almost only, holiday, he returns to Prussia, 
on the King’s promise to Niebuhr that he 
should not be molested. Hardly does he 
reach Berlin, however, and in the midst of 
his friends enter on a new course of studies, 
when he is arrested on suspicion of enter- 
taining republican sentiments. The repeti- 
tions of this treatment soon convince him 
that he must leave his country. We see him 
next in London, for a year or more, “the 
hardest year of his life,” trying to support 
himself by writing for German periodicals 
and giving lessons in the languages, till, 
weary of this “uncongenial work,” he turns 
his face westward, and lands in New York on 
the anniversary of the day and hour of his 
being wounded on the field of Namur. Thus 
ends the romantic period of his life. Through 
all his adventures he appears a man of high 
integrity, pure tastes, studious habits, and 
noble aims, growing in wisdom under disci- 
= and so preparing for a work that he 
nows not of till its time comes. 

We have not space to follow his subsequent 
career in detail. Agreeably to the invitation 
which brought him from England, he took 
charge of the gymnasium in Boston, and set 
up in connection with it a swimming school, 
where the simplicity of republican institu- 
tions was beautifully illustrated, as the presi- 
dent of the United States ( John Q. Adams ) 
plunged with the teacher into the pool for a 
jolly swim in the midst of frolicking boys. 
The stranger found admission at once into the 
best society of Boston, and won his way to 
the favor and lasting ecg many 
public men in highest standing. e find him 
soon engaged in the more congenial literar 
work of editing the “ Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana,” after the model of the German “ Con- 
versations-Lexicon.” In 1835 he became 
Professor of History and Political Economy 
in South Carolina College, which position he 
held for more than twenty years, having un- 
der his instruction many young men of the 
South who afterwards attained distinction in 
public life, and, at the same time, preparing 
the great works which have given him a 
world-wide fame and influence. His “ Manual 
of Political Ethics,” his “ Legal and Political 
Hermeneutics,” and his “Civil Liberty and 
Self-Government,” made positive additions to 
the political science of the world, and will 
ever be standards of authority on the subjects 
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treated. His letters reveal the working of 
his mind on those great problems. His 
Southern associations were never altogether 
agreeable; and the institution of slavery was 
only an offence to his liberty-loving spirit. 
So in 1856 he resigned his professorship in 
South Carolina, and the next year gladly ac- 
cepted a call to the chair of History and 
Political Science in Columbia College, New 
York, whose duties he continued to discharge 
till death removed him from earth on the 2d 
of October, 1872. 

Lieber was, by personal contact and by 
correspondence, brought into connection with 
the leading publicists not only of our own 
country but of all Europe. The letters gath- 
ered in this volume treat mostly of political 
events and problems of current interest. 
Together they furnish an interesting and 
profitable résumé of the great occurrences of 
the civilized world during the middle portion 
of this stirring century. They are full of 
life and spirit. We know of no other work 
better worth reading by the student of con- 
stitutional government and the great princi- 
ples of civil and international law. He ap- 
pears throughout an illustration of his own 
statement, that an intelligent foreigner can 
often apprehend the history, the genius and 
the institutions of a country better than a 
native. He was thoroughly American in his 
views and feelings, yet with a heart ever true 
to his native land, and yearning for its wel- 
fare. He is, too, an example of indefatiga- 
ble industry and of wise method in making 
the most of his time and efforts. ‘“ Patria 
Cara; Carior Libertas; Veritas Carissima,” 
was the inscription painted on the ceiling of 
his house ; and this memorial shows a life 
moulded and made fruitful in beneficent influ- 
ence by the sway of that noble sentiment. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the pub- 
lication of this volume will turn attention 
anew to the works of Francis Lieber. It 
would be a great blessing to our country, if, 
with other plans for civil service reform, it 
could be required of every candidate for our 
legislatures, state and national, to pass an ex- 
amination in the “ Political Ethics” and in 
the “ Civil Liberty and Self-Government.” 

A. L. CHapin. 


THE SURGEON’S STORIES.* 





The American public will greet with enthu- 
siasm this graceful translation of “The Sur- 
geon’s Stories,” by Zachris Topelius, the 
Walter Scott of Finland. In connection 
with this first volume of the series, a few 





*Times or Gustar ApoLr. By Z. Topelius. Translated 
from the Original Swedish. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 








words in regard to the renowned author, to 
inform the reader and define the position of 
Topelius in the literature of his country, 
may have appropriate place. Like the illus- 
trious Runeberg, Topelius belongs by birth 
and by the intrinsic character of his writings 
to Finland, but by the language in which he 
writes to Sweden. He was born January 14, 
1818, near Nykarleby, two Swedish miles 
south of Runeberg’s birthplace. After at- 
tending the Uleiborg school and receiving 
private instructions from Runeberg, in whose 
house he lived for some time, he became a 
student in the Helsingfors University* in 1833, 
took his master’s degree in 1840, and edited 
the “ Helsingfors Times” from 1842 to 1860. 
In 1854 he was elected professor of Finnish 
history in the Helsingfors University, and in 
1863 he became professor of Finnish, Russian, 
and Scandinavian history. His father was a 
physician, and a great advocate of the rights 
of the Finnish language as the national 
tongue; and many years before Elias Linnrot 
had collected his famous “ Kalevala,” the 
father of Zachris Topelius had prepared the 
way for Finnish popular literature by the 
publication of a series of old ballads. Had 
the father lived, Zachris would doubtless, like 
him, have written in Finnish ; but our novel- 
ist was only thirteen years old when his father 
died, and so he was taught to speak and write 
the language of his intelligent, noble-hearted 
mother, who was a Swede. In Runeberg, 
Topelius found a warm friend, who encour- 
aged him to cultivate his poetical talents. He 
read with great eagerness Milton, Klop- 
stock, Riickert, Almquist, Victor Hugo, and 
the Danish author Christian Winther. By 
all of these, and especially by the last, 
he was greatly influenced; and yet there 
is in his songs also a distinct sound of the 
Finnish harp, which, according to an old 
tradition, “is built of evil days, and whose 
strings are made of sorrows.” While Tope- 
lius has evidently been influenced by the 
poets we have just mentioned, he has also 
learned many a lesson in poetry from the 
nature of Finland— from the solitude of its 
wildernesses, and from its short but beautiful 
summer. It is the pale sun of the far North 
that shines in his songs. He is a perfect 
master of poetic form, but Italy’s rich and 
glowing colors are wanting. Topelius is, next 
after Runeberg, Finland’s most distinguished 
writer ; and fruits of his industry are to be 
found in nearly every department of litera- 
ture. Thus, he has written lyrics, dramas, 





*The Helsingfors University is properly the University of 
Finland. Queen Christina founded the University at Abo in 
1640, but after the great fire of 1827 it was removed to Helsing- 
fors, and there is now no university in Abo. 
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novels, history, geography, hymns, school 
text-books, and oclitical articles. His numer- 
ous books for children have made him almost 
as popular among the young as Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson. The secret of his great popu- 
larity is to be sought in the purity and sim- 
plicity of his style, in his profound sympathy 
for all that is good and beautiful and noble, 
and in his vivid pictures of nature. Through 
all there is a weird but charming undertone 
of melancholy. 

The best of all the good things Topelius 
has written is his series of historical roman- 
ces called “The Surgeon’s Stories,” which 
describe the history of Sweden and Finland 
from the time of Gustaf Adolf to that of 
Gustaf the Third—a period of 181 years, 
from 1611 to 1792. The whole series is con- 
nected by a fundamental idea, which finds its 
visible expression in a ring handed down from 
one generation to another. ‘This ring is origi- 
nally owned by one of the two Finnish fami- 
lies around whose ever-changing fortunes the 
events of the story are grouped, and from 
whose different standpoints—that of the noble- 
man and that of the commoner — the histori- 
cal facts are interpreted. In “ The Surgeon’s 
Stories,’ Topelius has done for Finland what 
Walter Scott did for Scotland — or, perhaps 
still better, what Ingemann did for Denmark: 
he has woven the history of his country into 
most fascinating romances. These stories 
are widely known and extensively read by all 
classes, and just now there seems to be a 
general revival of them. Thus, we notice 
that a new translation of them is being made 
in Germany, a new illustrated edition is just 
being published in Stockholm, a new Danish 
translation by Winkel Horn is appearing in 
Copenhagen, and a Norwegian edition is 
being issued in Chicago. 

We congratulate the publishers of this Eng- 
lish version of “Gustaf Adolf” on the ele- 

ance and faithfulness of their translation. 
t is far superior to a previous one which we 
have examined. The fact that the beautiful 
poems in Chapter VI of Part II are so well 
reproduced, deserves special commendation. 
Topelius’s charming and grand descriptions of 
nature require great skill on the part of the 
translator; and one needs only to turn to page 
289 and read the opening pages of Chapter 
X (“Kajana Castle”), to become convinced 
of the descriptive powers of both author and 
translator. 

“ Gustaf Adolf” deals with the stirring times 
of the “Thirty Years’ War,” and the powerful 
story cannot fail to be admired by all classes 
of readers. The series will doubtless be a 
great success, and the publishers deserve 
much credit for having made so valuable an 








addition to our growing American literature. 
The volume is handsomely printed and bound, 
and thus adds to Chicago’s reputation as the 
literary centre of the great West. May we 
not hope that after a speedy completion of 
“The Surgeon’s Stories ” series, the publish- 
ers will feel encouraged to go on and give us 
a translation of Topelius’s charming books for 
children also? He is the friend of all little 
children in Finland, and has organized them 
| into a May Society for the protection of the 
little birds. Wherever he comes, the chil- 
dren flock around him to show him their love 
and devotion. It is not too much to say that 
he has more friends among children than any 
other living man; his chief competitors being, 
| as we think, Peter Christian Asbjirnsen in 
Norway, and our Paul B. Du Chaillu. 
Rasmus B. ANDERSON. 











NEW METHODS OF ANATOMICAL 
DISSECTION.* 


This work is of the greatest importance to 
students of biology. As a laboratory guide 
for those engaged in vertebrate dissection, it 
seems to us far superior to any other yet 
published. Directions as to methods are full 
and practical, and every step has been 
thoroughly tested by working students in the 
Cornell University laboratories. The greater 
part of the volume is directly applicable to 
the needs of the student of human anatomy 
as well as to the comparative anatomist; the 
cat being chosen for illustration, rather than 
man, for a number of important reasons, fully 
set forth by the authors. A very important 
feature of the work is the application in 
detail of the revised terminology of anatomy, 
recently proposed by Professor Wilder. The 
changes suggested consist in the substitution 
of single pertinent words for numerous awk- 
ward, absurd, or polynomial expressions, in 
the naming of parts, especially of the brain. 
This nomenclature has been received with 
considerable favor, and ought to commend 
itself to every student of anatomy. 

The greatest direct “practical” value of 
the ml it seems to us, lies in its connec- 
tion with the study of medicine. The aver- 
age American medical student of to-day is 
anxious only to get his degree as soon as pos- 
sible and on the easiest terms. He is there- 
fore not likely to waste time in cutting up 
cats. But in the medical college of the 
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future, we shall have students desirous of 
thorough knowledge and skill, and willing to 
learn how to handle a knife before using it. 
The average dissecting room is as far as pos- 
sible removed from the ideal school of sci- 
ence. A small and crowded room, usually 
open by night only,—full of noisy talk, fetid 
with foul smells of decaying flesh and stale 
tobacco smoke, with no facilities for delicate 
work, and no encouragement for the student 
who attempts it,—is filled with human “ sub- 
jects,” and the students, gathered from all 
quarters, with or without education, are set 
to cutting them up «ad libitum. All the 
methods and nomenclature, everything save 
the differential peculiarities of man, might be 
learned better and more quickly by the dis- 
section of cats, with the aid of such a hand- 
book as this. Indeed, the student who has 
done this work faithfully will equal the aver- 
age medical graduate in his available knowl- 
edge even of human anatomy, while far ex- 
celling him in skill and accuracy. In the 
“coming” medical college we hope to see 
anatomical terminology and methods of 
manipulation taught by practice on the lower 
animals, before a student is allowed to begin 
on the human body. Davin S. Jorpan. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE.* 





Great credit is due to the skill and enter- 
prise of the American publishers who have 
now placed before us the last two of the five 
volumes of Mr. Symonds’s monumental work, 
in a form corresponding to the substantial 
merit of the contents. Possibly the binding 
might have been made less Knyglish (i.e., 
flimsy) for the price; but paper and _press- 
work are of the best quality. In the preced- 
ing volumes, some typographical inaccuracies 
were noted; in these two the improvement in 
this respect is marked, and the few errors that 
occur can probably be corrected by every 
reader. The whole work is now made ex- 
ceedingly easy of reference, since, while the 
American publishers supplied indexes of vary- 
ing value to the first three parts, the last vol- 
ume now brings us Mr. Symonds’s own com- 
plete index (pp. 87) to the entire work. 

As a whole, this must be regarded as one 
of the most notable works of our time. Con- 
cerning its plan and contents, perhaps I can 
not do better than to transcribe the author’s 





*THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. ITALIAN LITERATURE: In 
Two Parts. By John Addington Symonds. With portrait 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

[For reviews of the previous volumes of this series, see THE 
Drat, Nos. 22 and 24.) 


own words in his concluding retrospective 
chapter: 


“Tt has been my object in this work to review the 
part played by the Italians at the beginning ot 
modern history, subjecting each department of their 
activity to separate examination. In the first of the 
five volumes I described the social and _ political 
conditions under which the renascence of the race 
took place. In the second I treated of that retro. 
gressive movement toward antiquity, which consti- 
tutes the most important factor in the problem 
offered by that age. The third volume was devoted 
to the Fine Arts, wherein the main originality of 
modern Italy emerged. Tt was through art that the 
creative instincts of the people found their true and 
adequate channel of expression. Paramount over 
all other manifestations of the epoch, fundamental 
beneath all, penetrative to the core of all, is the ar- 
tistic impulse. The slowly self-consolidating life 
of a great kingdom, concentrating all elements of 
national existence by the centripetal force of organic 
unity, was wanting. Commonwealths and despot 
isms, representing a more imperfect stage of politi 
cal growth, achieved completion and decayed. But 
art survived this disintegration of the medieval 
fabric; and in art the Italians found the cohesion 
denied them as a nation. While speaking thus of 
art it is necessary to give a wide extension to that 
word. It must be understood to include literature. 
Nor, in the case of Italy, does this imply an undue 
strain upon its meaning. The last two volumes of 
my work have been devoted to the stages whereby 
vernacular literature absorbed into itself the ele- 
ments of scholarship, and gave form to the predomi- 
nating thoughts and feelings of the people. This 
process of form-giving was controlled, more or less 
consciously throughout, by the artistic instincts of 
which I have been speaking. Thus we are justified 
in regarding the literary masterpieces of the six- 
teenth century as the fullest and most representative 
expression of the Italian temperament at the climax 
of its growth. The literature of the Golden Age im- 
plies humanism, implies painting. It will be seen 
that the logic of the whole subject necessitated the 
reservation of this department for final treatment, 
and justified a more minute investigation than has 
been accorded to the rest.” 

This long paragraph is important for what 
it contains, but this alone would not have 
constituted a sufficient apology for citing it 
entire. I wish to let it serve as an illustra- 
tion of one or two remarks upon the author’s 
style — which this citation will do better than 
a more brilliant one. The characteristics 
of Mr. Symonds’s style, to which I wish to call 
attention, are, first, his amplitude of state- 
ment, iterative and reiterative; and secondly, 
the frequency of explicit reference, by which 
certain “leading motives” are, as in Wagner’s 
music, continually recurring. An ill-natured 
critic might aver that the conclusions and im- 
pressions of our author are so scanty as to 
| resemble a stage army, in which the same 
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individuals, thinly disguised, are obliged to 
reappear at regular intervals. But such a 
comparison would be unjust. The truth is, 
that the salient features of his subject are so 
clearly perceived by him, and so constantly 
present to his mind, that he cannot forbear 
calling the reader’s attention to the innumer- 
able illustrations of them, which the facts of 
his narrative are continually presenting. This 
repetition is by no means an unredeemed vice 
of style. It serves to knit each of the scattered 
facts of history to a great principle, which the 
careless or weak-minded reader might forget; 
it serves an artistic purpose in preserving per- 
spective, permitting no blunderer to attribute 
to isolated facts an importance due only to 
the principles to which the facts are auxiliary. 

Akin to this constant undertone of “ lead- 
ing motives” is the rhetorical amplification 
already referred to. A fair example of this 
is found in the paragraph quoted. The itali- 
cized clause contains a principle fundamental 
to any work on the Renaissance. The dili- 
gent reader of these five massy tomes imag- 
ines himself tolerably familiar with it. In 
each chapter Mr. Symonds has used every 
knack of the expert engraver to etch and 
stipple and stamp it into the reader’s memory. 
Perhaps the reader tires of it. But Mr. 
Symonds is not tired of it. And now, in this 
final retrospect, the familiar thought reap- 
pears, presumably for the last time. The 
reader gives it the careless nod of an old 
acquaintance, cries “Bon voyage!” and has- 
tens on. But the first step brings him face 
to face again with the same protean thought; 
while at the second step, with bewildering 
rapidity, it shifts its garb three times before 
making its final exit. ‘ Paramount over all 
other manifestations of the epoch, fundamen- 
tal beneath all, penetrative to the core of all, 
is the artistic impulse.” Surely in a summary 
at the close of so long a work one allusion to 
a thought so familiar would be more effective, 
certainly more merciful, than these five repe- 
titions of it. At the same time the repeti- 
tions are here, as always in the case of our 
author, energetic and deeply felt. It is pre- 
cisely this kind of style that Cardinal New- 
man has in mind when he says—and I am 
happy to adorn my page with his words — 
that “a narrow critic will call it verbiage, 
when really it is a sort of fulness of heart, 
parallel to that which makes the merry boy 
whistle as he walks, or the strong man, like 
the smith in the novel, flourish his club when 
there is no one to fight with.” 

These two volumes on the literature of the 
Renaissance will be found hardly less inter- 
esting than the earlier volumes of the series. 
It seems needless to remark that we have 











nothing else like it in English ; and a better 
guide or introduction to the study of Italian 
literature in general could hardly be desired. 
For the benefit of readers unacquainted with 
Italian, most of the fuller citations are ad- 
mirably translated. Passages from poets of 
the rank of Ariosto are, indeed, left untrans- 
lated, and rightly so, for their works are 
accessible in English dress. Space is thus 
gained for full extracts from less known but 
equally interesting poets, especially Folgore 
da San Gemignano, Jacopone da Todi, Boiar- 
do, Pulci, Folengo, Berni; and for additional 
translations the reader is referred to the 
author’s “Sketches and Studies in Italy.” 
These metrical translations are very skilful, 
often exceedingly happy, and constitute a 
valuable feature of the work. 

The author limits the Renaissance proper 
to the period between the birth of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici (1448) and the death of Ariosto 
(1533). This is the golden age; but its 
golden hue is that of sunset, not of dawn, for 
upon it closed rapidly the black night of 
Spanish despotism and inquisitorial tyranny. 
Of course, “it would be impossible to isolate 
that span of time,” and we are therefore led 
back to “‘ the origins ””— to the scanty survi- 
val in Italy of Latin culture, the remnants of 
which the author well compares to the mo- 
raines left by extinct glaciers; to the influ- 
ences of the Carolingian and Arthurian 
romances; to the beginnings of plebeian and 
aristocratic poetry, “ pawing to get free their 
hinder parts”; to the final embalmment by 
Dante of all that was worthy of immortality 
in medieval Italy. Then came Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, on a much lower plane than Dante, 
but belonging to the new age, as he did not, 
—an age which was nearer to Plato and 
Aristophanes than to Dante. Following this 
was the undercurrent of vernacular poetry 
during the age of transition in which scholars 
and poets concentrated their energies upon 
the sole task of recovering ancient manu- 
scripts. Finally, Lorenzo and the marvellous 
Poliziano broke away from the pedantry 
which would not suffer a scholar to compose 
in his native tongue. What Titanic labors 
were those accomplished by the humanists 
during the hundred years between Petrarch 
—who, though the most accomplished man of 
his age, could not read the priceless manu- 
scripts of Plato sent him from Constantino- 
ple—and Poliziano, who was an equal master 
in Greek, in Latin, and in Italian poetry! 
Yet, admirable as is the the form of Polizia- 
no’s poetry, his main distinction is perhaps 
that he, with the help of his master Lorenzo, 
freed the Italian muse from the shackles of 
pedantry. Henceforth Pulci, Boiardo, Ari- 
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osto, Berni, Tasso, may unfold their pinions 
in the free atmosphere of native poetry, while 
Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Pomponazzi, may 
write history and philosophy uncramped by 
the restrictions of Ciceronian syntax. All 
these great writers, save of course Tasso, who 
was as one born out of due time, receive very 
full treatment from Mr. Symonds. It is 
curious that the three men whom he selects 
as representative, in their several ways, of 
the golden age of letters, like Petrarch, knew 
no Greek. I refer to Ariosto, Machiavelli, 
and Aretino. But it may be doubted whether 
this ignorance seriously embarrassed them, as 
it embarrassed Petrarch. In truth, nothing 
marks more significantly the enormous con- 
trast between the age of Petrarch and the 
age of Ariosto than the fact that the latter 
could inhale the very aroma of Greek culture, 
as Keats did, with the air he breathed. 

Space fails for touching, as I should like to 
do, upon some of the more important thoughts 
suggested by these teeming volumes. How 
much one is tempted, for instance, to follow 
our author in his discussion of the reasons 
why Italy, which offered such ample mate- 
rials for satire, did not produce a single satir- 
ist of the first rank! The key is found in 
Machiavelli’s condemnation of Italy as “the 
corruption of the world.” Morality had 
expired, and moral indignation effervesced in 
ironical laughter. Berni, a Lutheran at 
heart, lacked the Lutheran earnestness which 
would have made of him a great satirist. 
How near he came to being one is shown by 
verses like the following: 

“'T is said by some that by and by the good 

Pope and his prelates will reform their ways: 
I tell you that a turnip has no blood, 

Nor sick folk health, nor can you hope to raise 
Syrup from vinegar to sauce your food: 

The Church will be reformed when summer days 
Come without gad-flies, when a butcher's store 

Has neither bones nor dogs about the door. 


‘9 Christians, with the hearts of Hebrews! ye 
Who muke a mortal man your chief and head. 
Of these new Pharisees first Pharisee! 
Your soaring and immortal pinions spread 
For that starred shrine, where, through eternity, 
The Lamb of God is Pope, whose heart once bled 
That men, blind men, from yon pure font on high 
Might seck indulgence full and free for aye!" 


MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 








A TEXT FROM HERBERT SPENCER.* 


Below the surface irritation or the affected 
indifference with which Americans often re- 
ceive the criticisms of strangers upon their 
life and manners, there lies a good deal of 
real interest or curiosity, which becomes most 








* HERBERT SPENCER ON THE AMERICANS, AND THE AMERI- 
CAN3 ON HERBERT SPENCER. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





acute, and hence most unconcealable, when- 
ever it happens that the critic is a Briton. 
Any criticism at all from such a source is by 
many regarded as an impertinence, and 
treated with loud intolerance. The habit of 
the American patriot has been in such cases 
to deny the charges first, and examine them, 
if at all, afterward. We are, fortunately for 
ourselves, getting a little beyond this. It is 
a mark of culture in a people, as in an indi- 
vidual, to be able to listen to respectful criti- 
cism good-naturedly; and it is a compliment 
to our national character to say that there are 
now and then those who can even listen 
profitably. Criticisms at once so sagacious 
and friendly as those made by Herbert Spen- 
cer, during his recent visit among us, should 
surely increase this number; as these criti- 
cisms have for thoughtful people an impor- 
tance which should quickly overcome all hab- 
its of indifference or of prejudice. 

The most noteworthy of Mr. Spencer’s 
comments upon American life and character 
were made in the form of a newspaper “ inter- 
view,” and in his speech at the farewell ban- 
quet given him in New York. As any 
deliberate utterance of Mr. Spencer must 
possess much more than ephemeral value, the 
Appletons have rendered a timely service in 
rescuing these philosophic words from the 
hidden files of newspapers, and giving them 
to the public in a neat and inexpensive pam- 
phlet. It contains, in addition to the “ inter- 
view,” and the speech of Mr. Spencer at the 
banquet, the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman whose guest he was, and other in- 
teresting matters connected with his visit to 
our country; and affords a handy lesson to 
all interested in the study of our national 
characteristics. There is much in Mr. Spen- 
cer’s words that is significant and suggestive; 
but it is the purpose of this brief article to 
touch upon one or two points only. 

To the pertinent question, “ Will not edu- 
cation and the diffusion of political knowl- 
edge fit men for free institutions ?”” Mr. Spen- 
cer made answer: 


“No. It is essentially a question of character, 
and only in a secondary degree a question of knowl- 
edge. But for the universal delusion about educa- 
tion as a panacea for political evils, this would have 
been made sufficiently clear by the evidence daily 
disclosed in your papers. Are not the men who offi- 
cer and control your federal, state, and municipal 
organizations — who manipulate your caucuses and 
conventions, and run your partisan campaigns, all 
educated men? And has their education prevented 
them from engaging in, or permitting, or condon- 
ing, the briberies, lobbyings, and other corrupt 
methods which vitiate the actions of your adminis- 
trations? Perhaps party newspapers exaggerate 
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these things; but what am I to make of the testi- 
mony of your civil-service reformers—men of all] 
parties? If I understand the matter aright, they 
are attacking, as vicious and dangerous, a system 
which has grown up under the natural spontaneous 
working of your free institutions—are exposing 
vices which education has proved powerless to pre- 
vent. * * * Not lack of information, but lack 
of certain moral sentiments, is the root of the evil.” 

“You mean [rejoined his interlocutor] that 
people have not sufficient sense of public duty ?”’ 

“Well, that is one way of putting it; but there is 
a more specific way. Probably it will surprise you 
if I say that the American has not, I think, a suffi- 
ciently quick sense of his own claims, and at the 
same time, as a necessary consequence, not a suffi- 
ciently quick sense of the claims of others;— for 
the two traits are organically related.” 

Mr. Spencer has here touched upon a weak- 
ness not only of our body politic, but of our 
whole wuaiel elem. The thought to which 
he has given such clear expression has lurked, 
unformulated, in many minds, and in stating 
it, he has touched an electric cord that thrills 
through many souls, producing an impression 
partly of confirmation and partly of revela- 
tion. Assuming that there is at least a mea- 
sure of truth in Mr. Spencer’s criticisms, 
where, we may profitably ask, are we to find 
the proper remedy for the evil? If it be true 
that the easy-going fashion in which we sub- 
mit to encroachments upon our social and 
political rights is not wholly good-nature, but 
results, at least in part, from the weak hold 
that justice, as justice, has on our minds, 
where shall we look for the root of the mat- 
ter, if not in the moral education of children ? 
In this, we too often invert the pyramid; we 
begin at the apex instead of the base, and 
teach mercy before justice. Surely such un- 
wise building is not calculated to produce a 
solid structure. 

In any discussion of the principles of educa- 
tion, we cannot do better than refer to Her- 
bert Spencer himself. In his valuable work 
upon this subject he devotes a long and in- 
teresting chapter to physical education, giv- 
ing us the results of many years of careful 
observation and the closest study. His con- 
clusions, which should be read and pondered 
by all who are interested in the training of 
children, are that there should be no discord 
between the instinctive wants of children and 
their habitual treatment; that nature and in- 
stinct are always to be trusted, and that no 
other guidance is worthy of confidence. In 
short, the ordinary tastes and instincts of 
children are given them for a wise purpose, 
and we ignore them at our peril. Suppose 
we apply this principle to moral education, 
and try to discover how far the failure of 
American adults to possess sufficiently clear 





perceptions of justice is due to the absence 
of the sentiment of justice in American chil- 
dren. A French writer has said that child- 
hood thirsts after justice; and many Ameri- 
can parents and teachers know that this 
seems to be a child’s strongest moral senti- 
ment. Children are far quicker than grown 
persons to detect injustice, and to resent it; it 
is only in later life that they become callous 
to it. The sentiment of justice, far from de- 
veloping, seems to dwindle as we advance in 
life; nor can we affirm that its diminution is 
due to the world’s hard usage, for it generally 
becomes weakest among those who lead the 
most sheltered lives. As these weak percep- 
tions of justice are not to be accounted for 
by any lack of the sentiment of justice ip 
children, they must be due to its non-cultiva- 
tion. J. J. Rousseau, in his work on educa- 
tion (“Emile”), points out that the sentiment 
of justice is most effectually awakened and 
fostered in a little child by telling him of 
his rights, rather than by insisting only on 
his duties toward others; and for this reason: 
a child is the centre of the universe to him- 
self, and apprehends best what touches him 
nearest. His first notions of justice are not 
derived from his obligations to others, but 
from the obligations of others to him. Rous- 
seau does not say that a child should not be 
taught his duty toward his neighbor; but 
that the sentiment of justice should first be 
fixed in a child’s mind by what touches him- 
self, in order that it may be clearly appre- 
hended. Certainly the contrary method — 
that of instructing a child only in his — 
toward his neighbor—has had a fair trial, 
with no very brilliant result. Generation 
after generation of American children have 
been taught, both at home and in the Sun- 
day-school, the higher spiritual doctrines of 
self-sacrifice and generosity, even before they 
could speak plainly; and yet many of these 
children have grown up to be dishonest men 
and insincere women. We attempt too much, 
too soon; we are so anxious to force open the 
bud that we neglect to water the root. Mr. 
Spencer tells us that vague conceptions of 
mine mean also vague conceptions of thine ; 
and much of this fatal vagueness on the sub- 
ject of our own rights and our neighbor’s 
goods can be traced to false impressions given 
in childhood. Children are taught that giv- 
ing away things, even before they have the 
slightest conception of value, is generosity, 
and that cant about loving everybody is highly 
virtuous and praiseworthy. They should rather 
be taught that the utterance of amiable 
phrases is not loving one’s neighbor, any 
more than the giving of what costs us noth- 
ing is generosity. 
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Too much care cannot be taken in keeping 
to the simple elements of morality in training 
the young, and leaving the higher spiritual 
truths to be apprehended in later life. Rous- 
seau gives an anecdote that very well illus- 
trates this fact. He was dining one day at 
the home of a French nobleman, whose little 
son related to the company the well-known 
story of Alexander the Great drinking medi- 
cine from the hands of his physician, who had 
been accused of plotting to poison him. The 
little fellow spoke with enthusiasm and appa- 
rent appreciation of the conqueror’s courage 
and magnanimity. Rousseau, surprised at 
the child’s moral precocity, questioned him, 
and found, to his amusement, that he admired 
Alexander’s courage in taking bitter medicine 
without a word of complaint. The conquer- 
or’s heroism, from this point of view, appealed 
to the little lad all the more that a few weeks 
previous he had been obliged to take some 
bitter medicine himself, when he had behaved 
in a very unheroic manner. He confided to 
Rousseau his resolve to emulate Alexander 
the Great in future; and Rousseau encour- 
aged him in this laudable determination, with- 
out seeking to enlighten him further. For 
this wise reticence, Rousseau showed true tact 
as an educator; for the child had already 
made the best possible application, for him, of 
his anecdote: he had assimilated what he 
could put in practice in daily life. 

A quotation from Saint Mare Girardin fitly 
epitomizes these few suggestions: “The pre- 
ponderance of thought and words over action 
is— to sum up in one word— weakness.” 


Kate Byam Martin. 








A SCIENTISTIC ROMANCE.* 

We have herea very notable book. It is not 
a work of science; noris ita pure romance: it 
is science romanticized; it is Jules-Vernean. 
Like the author’s “ Atlantis,” it is based ona 
wide and varied accumulation of facts, histo- 
ries, and myths, juxtaposed and intertwined by 
a bold and inventive imagination, and gar- 
nished with graphic phraseology and a glow- 
ing style, which ranges from the didactic to 
the epigrammatic, and from the descriptive 
to the poetic. Though not learned, nor origi- 
nal, save in its fundamental conception and 
in its application of the data of science and 
mythologies, the work will be read with curi- 
ous interest by the learned; and though it 
draws perpetually on the treasuries of scien- 





*RaGNAROK: THE AGE OF FIRE AND GRAVEL. By Ignatius 
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tific and ethnic lore, the unlearned will pore 
over its pages with eagerness and delight. It 
will be understood, therefore, that “ Ragna- 
rok” is a strong and brilliant literary produc- 
tion, which will command the interest of 
general readers, and the admiration and 
respect, if not the universal credence, of the 
conservative and the scientific. 

Extraordinary as is the hypothesis that the 
“Drift” phenomena of geology are the result 
of collision with a comet’s tail, the author 
bends himself to the proof, like’another Whis- 
ton, with all the earnestness and sobriety of 
deep conviction. He gleans a body of geo- 
logical facts, mixes them with some errors, 
and with geological theories living and de- 
funct, and spreads them out for a foundation. 
He completes his foundation, however, with a 
compound of cometary facts, fancies, and as- 
sumptions. Every part is preadjusted ingen- 
iously to the requirements of the superstruc- 
ture which is to be reared. Then he builds 
his speculation, and every timber in it finds 
happily some special and strong support in 
that wonderful foundation. Our knowledge 
of comets is found to be the exact counter- 
part of our knowledge of the Drift. The in- 
evitable incidents of a cometary collision 
would be such as geological records testify ; 
and all the myths of the nations are the im- 
perishable and astounding reminiscences of an 
event which transformed the face of half the 
earth. One cannot repress a smile at the 
composure and assurance with which myth is 
made to confirm the hypothesis, and the 
hypothesis is summoned to interpret the myth. 
The writer’s ingenuity is admirable. But the 
query perpetually recurs: Is he really in 
earnest, or does he mean all this for a grand 
joke? He seems sometimes like one plead- 
ing in a moot court. If some of the facts 
were not so questionable, and some of the 
mythic applications so strained, and the cre- 
dulity of the writer so protrusive, one would 
think him in “dead earnest,” preaching like 
a very Luther to an obliquitous and perverse 
auditory. But these circumstances impress 
one as imperfections in the disguise of a dra- 
matic representation. We seem at times to 
catch the sidelong wink of the eye which 
perceives the stage array of appearances. We 
seem to see the half-suppressed smile upon a 
face of made-up sobriety ; and we follow the 
actor behind the scenes, and hear his outburst 
of merriment over the success of his decep- 
tions. 

Perhaps we misjudge the ingenious author. 
Perhaps he will feel grieved at the suspicion 
of romancing. Perhaps he comes before the 
world with the “ burden” of a new doctrine to 
proclaim. It is conceivable that he has turned 
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back again and again with reluctance to pro- 
mulgate so unacceptable a teaching, and 
been swallowed by a whale and spewed out 
again before he could be brought to proclaim 
to Nineveh a message so stunning. Let us 
receive the message, then, with gravity. It 
would be sad to interpret a serious enuncia- 
tion as a jeu d’esprit ; it will be pardonable to 
treat a smileless joke as a bit of serious doc- 
trine. 

This means that the critic assumes the risk 
of a jeer in pointing out some of the weak 
places in Mr. Donnelly’s theory viewed as a 
serious attempt to express his own convic- 
tions. He concludes, for instance, that all the 
western half of North America and nearly the 
whole of Asia are destitute of Drift deposits. 
This conclusion is supported by some opinions 
and conjectures recorded by geologists before 
adequate researches had been instituted. It 
is now admitted that glacial Drift stretches in 
North America to the Pacific coast ; that it 
occurs in elevated regions as far south as Col- 
orado, Nevada, and California; though near 
the coast, and at low levels, the continuity of 
the Drift cannot be traced to as lowa latitude 
as in the interior. As to northern Asia, the 
evidence of its absence is quite inconclusive. 
The tundras of Siberia are an alluvial deposit, 
not improbably overlying and concealing the 
older “till.” He also assumes it asa fact that 
glacial deposits cover tropical America ; but 
the only support of this assumption is the pre- 
conception of the elder Agassiz, which he 
thought he found justified by observation. 
But even Prof. Hartt, who at first yielded to 
such authority, subsequently abandoned the 
opinion. Its untenability has also been 
shown by Prof. Orton and by the present 
writer. These badly grounded assumptions 
of the presence of intertropical Drift, and the 
absence of Drift from northern Asia and 
western America, are the chief objections 
brought against the accepted theory of con- 
tinental glaciation. They are also chief props 
of the theory of a cometic collision. The 
author assumes, also, that the glacial pebbles 
are wholly granitic, and makes this an evi- 
dence of their cometary origin. But on the 
contrary, a large portion of these pebbles and 
bowlders bear evidences of sedimentary origin. 
Even if all granitic, such origin is still proba- 
ble. Further, the severity of the cold requi- 
site to maintain glaciers is not, as the author 
supposes, “some degrees below zero” of 
Fahrenheit’s scale, but of the centigrade scale. 
Such a temperature in latitude 40 degrees 
would not exterminate tropical vegetation as 
assumed ; hence the persistence of such vegeta- 
tion is no proof against northern glaciation. 
Still another unfounded assumption in refer- 





ence to the Drift is that the northern fiords are 
clefts in the rocks caused by convulsions dating 
from the age of Drift. Why then are they not 
found in Brazil? Again, the disturbances of 
preglacial times and the concomitant trappean 
eruptions are synchronized with the Drift 
phenomena, while in fact they occurred 
geologic wons before. Finally, our author 
goes too fast when he assumes that “great 
heat is a prerequisite” to glaciation, and that 
the formation of so much ice would exhaust 
the oceans. Allthe heat requisite to produce 
the vapor could exist in contiguous regions 
further south; and the water-supply de- 
manded by former northern glaciation is, as 
we believe, now employed in maintaining 
southern glaciation. The icy accumulation 
alternates between north and south, while the 
ocean supply remains unchanged. 

These may serve as examples of sober criti- 
cisms from the scientific side. We could pick 
some flaws, also, with our brilliant author’s 
conception of comets. He conceives a comet 
to consist of a vast amount of matter, quite 
against the indications of their gravitational 
powerlessness. He thinks they are natives of 
our system, and are simply old planets which 
have been blown up—exploded. Upon a 
cooling planet a solid crust forms sufficiently 
rigid to sustain its own weight ; while, wit 
further shrinkage, “a vast space is formed 
between the crust and the core.” By and by, 
“a convulsion of the surface creates a great 
chasm in the crust, and the ocean rushes in 
and fills up part of the cavity ; a tremendous 
quantity of steam is formed, too great to es- 
cape by the aperture through which it entered, 
an explosion takes place, and the crust * * * 
is blown into a million fragments. The great 
molten ball within remains intact, though 
sorely torn ; in its centre is still the force we 
call gravity ; the fragments of the crust can- 
not fly off into space ; they are constrained 
to follow the master-power lodged in the ball, 
which now becomes the nucleus of a comet, 
still blazing and burning and vomiting flames, 
and wearing itself away. The catastrophe 
has disarranged its course, but it still revolves 
in a prolonged orbit around the sun, carrying 
its broken débris in a long trail behind it.” 
The only objection to this theory is its physi- 
cal impossibility. No “space” could ever 
exist between the crust and the nucleus. The 
crust would collapse like clay. Nor could 
any action taking place on the body alter in 
the least its path in space. We will not 
pause to consider how, if the tail follows 
“behind,” it happens to be in front after the 
comet’s perihelion ; nor how, amongst the 
crashing and colliding fragments of the tail, 
their longest diameters could be always turned 
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forward ; nor how, in this view, the tail could 
always be turned from the sun, since at peri- 
helion its “stones” must sometimes move a 
million miles a second ; nor how “ magnetic 
waves passing through the comet” could be 
originated, or could, if originated, act so as to 
“produce that marvellous separation of the 
constituents of granite which we have found 
to exist in the Drift clays” ; nor how Dr. 
Hahn’s fanciful and farcical identification of 
organic forms in meteorites lends any confir- 
mation to this view of the origin of comets ; 
nor how Lexell’s comet could have covered 
Jupiter’s surface “one hundred miles thick 
with gravel and clay,” if there was not sufli- 
cient substance in it to move one of Jupiter’s 
satellites “one hair’s breadth” out of its 
course. 

This great catastrophe, so certified by the 
records of geology and by the nature of com- 
ets, is further established by the testimony of 
mankind. Men lived, as our author main- 
tains— against the verdict of the London 
Anthropological Society — during the middle 
and later Tertiary time. They witnessed and 
felt the awful cataclysm, and the events im- 
bedded themselves in the memory of races. 
We find in this connection some sound but 
advanced views respecting the significance of 
myths. We admit that the author displays 
the results of great research and remarkable 
ingenuity in fitting the myths of men to one 
stage or another of the supposed rain of 
stones, intense heat, poisonous gases, splitting 
of rocks, clouded and darkened skies, profuse 
precipitation, destructive frost and prolonged 
cave-life. Such an accumulation of sagas, all 
looking apparently toward similar physical 
conditions, is itself a valuable and striking 
result. Without doubt, many of these tradi- 
tions refer to events having more or less 
analogy with those assumed to be attributa- 
ble to a cometic collision. But it must be 
confessed that the author has forsaken the 
methods of rigid criticism. His interpreta- 
tions are too often scaffolded by such phrases 
as “doubtless,” “probably,” “we may be- 
lieve,” “it must have been,” and similar 
dubitative expressions. He goes over the 
legends of the Hindoos, Persians, Britons, 
Chinese, Greeks, Scandinavians, Central 
Americans, North and South American 
Indians, Aztecs, Toltecs, Quichés, Peruvians, 
Babylonians, Egyptians, and Arabians, and 
finds allusions to fire and flames, to hail and 
darkness, frost and suffering, life in caves, 
apparitions in the heavens, apparent changes 
of climate, and other physical events. In all 
these he sees the comet’s work. Then the 
myths of the world record terrible conflicts 
with dragons and wolves and serpents and 





incredible monsters of land and sea and sky 
and in all these our entertaining author thinks 
he sees the comet. The Greek fable of 
Phaéthon commemorates the comet. The 
calamities of Job are only the work of the 
comet ; and even the Genesiacal account of 
the creation of the world does not present 
difficulties too bristling for the enormous 
cesophagus of our author’s credulity. 

That is, provided he is serious. Mr. Don- 
nelly will have to write an appendix to this 
book before we shall know whether to take 
him for a jolly joker or a genial crank. 
Meantime, the interest of his work is all the 
same. ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





THE “ Letters of Lydia Maria Child” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) will be accepted as a precious legacy 
by many readers. They are interfused with the 
spirit of a woman of an exalted type, who was 
capable of the loftiest heroism and the sweetest hu- 
mility, who could command the homage of the 
public by her literary talents and was content to 
bury herself in the obscurity of a complete seclu- 
sion, who could have been the centre of distinguished 
social circles, and voluntarily chose the privacy of a 
retired and isolated domestic life. It is a singularly 
inspiring influence they produce; for they are the 
record of a character which exhaled purity, strength, 
and cheeriness, as unconsciously as the flower ex- 
hales its perfume. The biographical sketch, by John 
G. Whittier, which precedes the letters, shows how 
tenderly Mrs. Child was regarded by her contem- 
poraries in the world of letters. She was born in 
1802, early in that decade of our century which saw 
the birth of so many illustrious men and women of 
America. Her childhood was passed in Medford, 
Massachusetts, where she gained a limited school 
education. Diligence in reading and a good deal of 
original thinking made up for the deficiencies of 
school discipline, and at the age of fifteen she was 
discussing in letters to her brother—the Rev. Francis 
Convers, afterward theological professor at Yale 
College—the masterpieces of English literature, with 
surprising breadth of comprehension and affluence 
of language. It was but another example of the 
power of seijection and assimilation in a mind en. 
dowed with insight, enthusiasm, and invention. At 
twenty, Mrs. Child had published her first story, 
“ Hobomok,” whose popularity induced her to bring 
out in rapid succession five other works of an im- 
aginative or didactic character. At twenty-four she 
established the “ Juvenile Miscellany,” the first Eng- 
lish periodical devoted exclusively to children. Dur- 
ing the following seven years, her fame as a writer 
was constantly increasing, and there stretched before 
her the fairest prospects of future influence and 
prosperity. But her strong philanthropic impulses 
led her to espouse the cause of anti-slavery, and in 
1838 she ranged herself publicly with the despised 
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ranks of the abolitionists, knowing perfectly how 
deep and lasting must be the sacrifice it would cost 
her. The effect was immediate upon the sale of her 
books, the distribution of her magazine, her pecuni- 
ary income, and her social position. She was pro- 
scribed, impoverished, persecuted, but she never 
wavered nor hesitated. As before, the goal of her 
aim was outside of herself, was the good of others; 
and however thorny the path leading to it, she was 
confident of her duty and serene in its pursuit. Her 
patience, fortitude, courage, and cheerfulness, as 
evinced in her life and her letters, are a marvellous 
lesson in high and heroic virtues. A few noble, un- 
selfish souls like herself still clung to her in friend- 
ship and affection, while the strong, brave tone of 
her conduct and writings compelied the respect of 
even the enemies of the movement with which she 
had identified herself. After a battle of nearly 
twenty years for the cause most dear to her, she 
removed from New York, where she had been edit 

ing the“Anti-Slavery Standard,” to Wayland, Massa- 
chusetts, a little town lying some distance off the 
railroad. For the remainder of her life she dwelt in 
this retired spot with her husband, occupying what 
she playfully describes as a “shanty with two rooms 
and an attic,’ situated on a small farm belonging to 
them. Here, she writes, “we spent twenty-two 
pleasant years, entirely alone, without any domestic, 
mutually serving each other, and dependent upon 
each other for intellectual companionship.” Mr. 
Child was a man of unusual intellectual attainments 
and simplicity of feeling. The union between the 
pair was singularly complete in purpose and taste, 
and each leaned upon and trusted in the other. 
From youth to old age, they were affectionate and 
devoted lovers, and in their humble home in Way- 
land nothing was wanting to their happiness. From 
her secluded retreat, some of Mrs. Child’s ablest 
writings emanated. It was here that she produced 
her great work on “The Progress of Religious 
Ideas,” her first contribution to the science of relig- 
ion. Notwithstanding her remoteness from the cen- 
tres of the world’s activity, she maintained a close 
mental alliance with its thought and achievements. 
She had long passed the period of her own promi- 
nence, when her death occurred, in 1880; but to the 
last hour of life, her intellect was bright and vigorous. 
The volume of letters, with the feeling sketch by 
Whittier, the earnest eulogy by Wendell Phillips, 
and her own portrait attached, most happily revives 
her memory, impressing us anew with the graces 
and gifts of a beautiful and elevated spirit. 


Tue wife and widow of the great Norse violinist 
has written a memoir of “ Ole Bull” which is an 
admirable delineation of his character and genius. 
It re-creates the very essence and spirit of the man, 
bringing him before us with all the charm of his 
rich and genial nature, and of the fine gifts and 
qualities of his musical art. While helping us toa 
truer and keener appreciation of his rare faculties, 
it exhibits the intimate sympathy the writer was 
capable of affording him in the near relation she 
occupied, her delicate appreciation of his talents, 





and her tender admiration of the personal traits 
which gave him so warm a place in many hearts. 
The memoir makes plain the fact that Ole Bull 
stood alone among musicians. He was not to be 
judged as we judge the violinist in ordinary cases. 
He played by inspiration, and not by rule. It was 
his own soul that spoke through his violin, and the 
range of his deep and fervid passions was expressed 
by the instrument with an eloquence and power that 
were strongly electrifying. Men of mere talent and 
training do not thrill and sway the multitude as he 
did. It was the outpouring of that moving and 
magnetic current of feeling which passes under the 
name of genius, that enables him to play on the 
hearts of his listeners as he played on the strings of 
his Stradivarius. He was veritably a magician who 
roused and enraptured emotion by means he could 
not explain himself and no other could explain for 
him. It was complained, as it was complained of 
Gottschalk, that he performed chiefly his own com- 
positions, declining or avoiding an interpretation of 
the works of the old acknowledged masters. But 
he, like Gottschalk, had a sufficient mission to per- 
form in the interpretation of his own impassioned 
visions and conceptions; and musicians of the 
highest rank have envied both violinist and pianist 
the wonderful power of interpretation by which 
they achieved inimitable effects. The musical 
career of Ole Bull was very much like that of Pag- 
anini. One was the embodiment of the genius of 
the North; the other, the incarnation of the 
spirit of the South. Both owed more to the divine 
afflatus than to the teaching of the schools, and 
both were more indebted to peculiarities in their 
physical organization than the world recognizes. In 
each instance, it was the remarkably long and flexi- 
ble arms and the similar conformation of the hands 
which enabled the player to accomplish with ease 
positions and passages which astonish and bafile 
the average virtuoso. It is seldom that nature con- 
stitutes a being with extraordinary intellectual in- 
tuitions and impulses, and then endows him with 
equally exceptional physical qualifications, allowing 
a perfect translation of thought into action, of con- 
ception into representation; and when she does, 
mankind pronounce her work a phenomenon. Such 
were Ole Bull and Paganini. At the close of the 
delightful story of her husband's life, Mrs. Bull has 
published a paper by Dr. Crosby, on the anatomy of 
the violinist, with reference to the pose and method 
of Ole Bull in holding his instrument, and a collec- 
tion of “ violin notes’ by the great player, which are 
of especial value to musicians. To these are added 
a number of loving tributes in prose and verse, 
dedicated to the memory of Ole Bull by distin- 
guished friends. A fine steel portrait of the violin- 
ist, after a photograph taken in 1878, and a drawing 
by F. O. C. Darley, made on his first visit to the 
United States, enrich the memoir. (Houghton, Mif.- 
flin & Co.) 





One of the marvellous records of the daring and 
endurance of the special newspaper correspondent 
is given in two bulky octavo volumes entitled “ The 
Merv Oasis,” by Edward O'Donovan, The account 
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is by no means confined to the personal adventures 
of Mr. O’Donovan, but combines with them a de- 
scription of the almost unknown region in Central 
Asia, which was the scene of an important military 
movement accomplished by Gen. Skobeloff in 1880- 
81. Mr. O’Donovan was despatched by the London 
“Daily News” to the trans-Caspian district to pro- 
cure all the intelligence within his power concern- 
ing the alleged advance of the Russian army against 
the stronghold of Merv. Finding it impossible to 
obtain permission of the commanding general 
to remain with the Russian troops and note the 
events of the campaign, he persisted in main- 
taining a close proximity, and in the midst of in- 
credible hardships and dangers, picking up what 
news of the situation could be got in the circum- 
stances. His journey began at Trebizond, on the 
Black Sea, in February, 1879, and by land and water 
routes was continued to Tchikislor and Kiasnavodsk 
on the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea. From 
these points the ways were devious, and always 
rough and perilous, which carried him through the 
disputed territory of the Persians and the wild races 
abounding in the northern frontier. Sickness, with 
innumerable other baffling obstacles, hindered the 
progress of the solitary but intrepid traveller; yet 
he finally pushed his way to Merv, where he made 
an enforced stay of five months. He was hedged 
about with every difficulty arising from the savage 
character of the Tekkes, Turcomans, and other fero- 
cious tribes by whom he was surrounded, but still 
continued to gain a vast amount of curious informa- 
tion concerning the country and its inhabitants. His 
success in discovering the aim and conduct of 
the Russian movement toward Merv was slight, and 
he wisely refrained in his reports from prejudiced 
statements or unfounded conjectures. His narrative 
extends over a sojourn of about three years in Asia, 
and is valuable for the new and searching light it 
thruws upon a region which must continue to grow 
in interest to the world as it comes under the rule 
of the Russian government and is thus subjected to 
the influences of European civilization. It is now 
as barbaric as one of our Indian reservations, and 
as unsafe to the intruding white man. The hordes 
possessing it occupy a higher plane in the scale of 
intelligence than our aborigines, vet are not more 
humanized, or less fierce and untamable. Mr. 
O'Donovan relates his story with the modesty of a 
true hero, and in the concise and direct style of the 
trained journalist. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


A apy of a sincerely inquiring mind wrote 
not long ago to one of our leading illustrated 
magazines to ask if the new styles of wood-engrav- 
ing in popular use in these periodicals were to be 
accepted as meritorious. Provided they were evi- 
dences of a real advance in the art of wood-cutting, 
and to be prized as such, she wished to be assured 
of the fact, because the pictures themselves were 
often so puzzling in character, and so far removed 
from the old standards of good and fine engraving, 
she was utterly at a loss what to think of them. 
She was informed by the authority applied to that 





the methods of modern engraving which proved 
so bewildering were legitimate and entitled to the 
highest praise. Whether the reply settled the doubts 
of the querist and enabled her to take an honest sat- 
isfaction in the novel and startling effects of the 
burin which are the fashion of the day is not stated, 
but she and other intelligent persons seeking for a 
clear understanding of the merits of old and new 
achievements in this department of art will do well 
to look over Mr. Woodberry’s “ History of Wood 
Engraving” (Harpers). The publication at nearly 
the same moment of two such excellent works as 
the above and the “ History of Wood Engraving in 
America,” by W. J. Linton, indicates the popular 
interest in this form of art. Engraving has become 
with Americans the most abundant, the cheapest, 
and most universally pleasing type of pictorial art. 
It is owing to the enterprise of our publishers that 
its best products are scattered broadcast on the 
pages of low-priced books, newspapers, and period- 
icals, and carry their educating and refining influ- 
ences into the humblest homes in the land. As we 
are the greatest readers in the world, it follows 
naturally that the art of embellishing our books and 
journals with illustrations should receive propor- 
tionate encouragement, and attain a degree of devel- 
opment, if not of excellence, seldom elsewhere 
reached. Indeed, wood engraving has become so 
important an adjunct to our literature that we de- 
mand it wherever its presence would be an aid to 
the understanding or a gratification of the esthetic 
sense. Where an art is so constantly employed its 
history should be generally known, and a book like 
this by Mr. Woodberry ought to secure a wide circu- 
lation. It reviews the progress of wood engraving 
from its origin to the present day, interspersing the 
text with copious specimens of the works produced 
in different countries by the earliest and the greatest 
artists who have used the graver. The chapter on 
modern wood engraving has a more personal inter- 
est for us than any other, showing, as it does, quite 
decisively the beauties and defects of the prominent 
examples of what may be called the American 
school. It is but justice to a class who minister so 
largely to our intellectual pleasures that we should 
have an intelligent idea with regard to the talent, 
the standing, and the characteristics of our chief 
engravers, and be able to estimate at their correct 
value the various styles and qualities of the work 
they exhibit. 





In the preface to “ Aubert Dubayet, or the Two 
Sister Republics” (J. R. Osgood & Co.), the dis- 
tinguished author, Charles Gayarré, informs the 
public that the substance of the work “is history ; 
the form only is romance. It cannot, therefore, be 
properly called a novel. It is history, but with its 
nudities embellished under the glittering gossamer 
veil of fiction.” A more incorrect description of the 
book could hardly have been given, since there is 
in its pages very little either of romance or fiction, 
and the useful historical facts are too meagre to jus- 
tify the title of history. He who, by the mere pref- 
ace, should be allured to its perusal, would assuredly 
be disappointed if he were in search of either hia- 
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tory, romance, or fiction. The first chapter alone is 
clothed in the guise of romance; and its characters, 
except the prominent figure of Aubert Dubayet, are 
thenceforward entirely dropped from the pages, 
together with all semblance of a tale; Dubayet him- 
self only appearing as a central figure around which 
are grouped the more important personages whose 
political views are represented. The body of the 
work is composed of a series of discussions of the 
political philosophy of the American and French 
Revolution, enlivened by such episodes as the career 
of Charlotte Corday and the last supper of the 
Girondists. A fourth part of the volume is given to 
some of the leading events of the American Revo- 
lutions, with the political views and opinions of 
General Washington during those trying times, as 
set forth in Irving’s Life of the great patriot, and a 
general discussion of his personal character. The 
remainder is devoted to the French Revolution, and 
made up almost entirely of discussions and dia- 
logues between Mirabeau, La Fayette, Robespierre, 
the Abbé Sieyes, Talleyrand, Gouverneur Morris the 
American Minister, and other prominent characters ; 
the whole philosophy of that great upheaval is thor- 
oughly discussed according to the individual bent 
of those actors in the great drama, together with the 
peculiar and differing views of Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson, the latter of whom is evidently no favorite 
with the author. The opinions of the speakers are 
mainly taken from their writings at different periods 
during the Revolutionary era; and the author has 
succeeded in portraying the individual characters 
and mental constitutions of those great men in a 
much more forcible manner than is done in the 
pages of ordinary history. His method of putting 
in the mouths of the speakers the views expressed 
in their writings, guarantees the faithfulness of his 
delineation; while his general system familiarizes 
the reader with the lives and characters and opinions 
of those historical personages, fixes them in the 
memory, and gives a clear insight into the princi- 
ples which underlie that great revolution in the 
minds of those actors who were at once the leaders 
and followers of the popular ideas of the time and 
age. The hook is valuable to the student of history, 
as a collection of the political views and reasonings 
of the apostles of so-called Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. The intention of the work, however, is 
evidently to convey to the American people a warn- 
ing against the too rapid and radical advance of 
democratic ideas in this country. Stripped of its 
useless pretence of romance, the work would be 
likely to reach the more thoughtful minds for which 
it was really written. Meritorious as it is; we cannot 
but think it marred by this defect. 


Mr. Tuomas R. Lounspury has accomplished a 
piece of work, in his biography of “James Feni- 
more Cooper,” which he may regard with justifiable 
pride. It is unpretending in dimensions, being 
restricted to the limits set for the series of “ Ameri- 
can Men of Letters” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) to 
which it belongs; yet it is so ably done that it may 
be called a masterpiece of its kind. The opportu- 








nity it gave the author of conferring fjustice upon a 
much abused writer, and restoring him to his 
proper place in American literature, was fortuitous ; 
for, being generously used, it intensifies the favor 
with which other conspicuous merits of the book 
are received. Mr. Lounsbury entered upon his 
task with the advantages of an impartial judgment, 
a penetrating mind, broad culture, a habit of reflec- 
tion, and practice in the art of writing. These ac- 
complishments he rounded out by a thorough study 
of the writings of Mr. Cooper and a careful sifting 
of all the evidence relating to his public and private 
life. It isa reproach to our country that it should 
have failed to estimate the talents of the great novel- 
ist at their true value in his lifetime, and that since 
his death so long a period should elapse without an 
adequate effort being made to accord him the full 
honor he deserved. A glance at his portrait pre- 
sented in the biography tells the whole story of his 
unfortunate experience. The high intellectuality, 
the sensitiveness, the pride, the obstinacy, the keen 
sense of honor, the unyielding resolution, the sor- 
row of deep wounds, are all stamped on his face in 
the plainest signs, and declare why he made so 
many and such bitter enemies, when all the world, 
and especially his own nation, should have been his 
admirers and friends. It is asad page in our liter- 
ary history which records his career. The genius 
which illuminated his best stories and reflected 
credit on his native land, the great and lasting pop- 
ularity which they commanded not only from 
English readers but from readers in every cultivated 
tongue, the ignorance, jealousy, and i!l-nature 
which forbade their proper recognition by his fel- 
low-countrymen, the quarrels with the press and 
with his own neighborhood which embittered his 
later life and were a stain upon all concerned,— 
these form a narrative which it is painful and 
mortifying to reflect upon. It is therefore with un- 
common gratification that we read the biography by 
Mr. Lounsbury, which sets the man and author in 
the right iight at last. The candor with which Mr. 
Lounsbury treats alike the faults, the virtues, and 
the wrongs of Mr. Cooper, gains for him a feeling of 
gratitude, and for the novelist the sympathy, char- 
ity and sincere esteem, of which he has been too 
long defrauded. 


PROFESSOR JAMES BaLpwrn’s “ Introduction to 
the Study of English Literature and Literary Criti- 
cism” (John E. Potter & Co.), of which only the 
first volume, devoted to poetry, has yet appeared, is 
upon anew plan which was well worth trying. After 
two chapters devoted respectively to Anglo-Saxon 
poetry and to poetry of the transition period, there 
are a dozen chapters in each of which one depart- 
ment of poetical literature (as epic, lyric, dramatic, 
etc.) is historically treated. This treatment by 
classes has obvious advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages. One advantage is that it shows distinctly in 
what categories the wealth of English literature lies, 
and in what it is poor. There are indexes respec- 
tively of authors, of poems, and of criticisms, so that 
in case the student should wish to depart from the 
plan of the work and study literature by authors 
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instead of by classes, it would still be easy to do so. 
The author recognizes the importance of an acquaint- 
ance on the part of the student with the best criti- 
cism, and perhaps the greater part of the comments 
consists of quotations, made generally with good 
judgment, from critics of acknowledged eminence ; 
though it seems odd to see Shaw gravely set ona 
level with Hallam, Lowell, Warton, etc. The dan- 
ger of random reading is still further guarded 
against by the very full lists, inserted at the close 
of each chapter, of texts and historical and critical 
works relating to the subjects and works under dis- 
cussion. Not the least of the merits of the book is 
that it gives due space to the best American poets; 
though the absence of any reference to Emerson is 
an omission which is more charitably to be ac- 
counted for as a blunder than a deliberate intention. 
The poets treated are Barlow, Bryant, Wm. Allen 
Butler, Holland, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, 
Saxe, Bayard Taylor, Trumbull, Whitman, Whittier. 
Many of these receive but the briefest mention, but 
the treatment is usually sound. Some of the notices 
are like sign-boards, with the Carlylean legend, 
“Dry rubbish shot here.’ Of course such a work 
may be misused to the promotion of chatter about 
books instead of familiarity with letters; but this 
one is perhaps as well adapted as any to send the 
student to the authors of which it treats. It would 
be misleading not to mention that the book con- 
tains many errors, some of which may be typo- 
graphical, while others must be laid at the author’s 
door. These should be corrected in a second edition. 


THE vast empire of Russia, which extends through 
nearly one hundred and seventy degrees of longi- 
tude east from Greenwich (making almost a hemis- 
phere), and through about forty degrees of north 
latitude, is the subject of an interesting volume, 
historical and descriptive, by John Geddie, favora- 
bly known as the author of a volume of African 
travel and exploration. The work sketches the 
historical development of the Russian empire from 
its small beginnings to its present vast proportions, 
which embrace one-seventh of the land surface and 
about one-twentysixth of the entire surface of the 
globe. The germs of this great empire were planted 
in the forests of Novgorod, a small province situ- 
ated east of St. Petersburg, about the year 862. In 
the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
Russia was tributary to, and greatly oppressed 
by, the Mongols. The yoke of tyranny thus im- 
posed by the Tartars of the Golden Horde was borne 
until the sixteenth century, when it was thrown off 
by Ivan the Terrible. This monarch and Peter the 
Great (1672-1725) did an immense work in consoli- 
dating, extending and strengthening the empire. 
Its greatest territorial expansion, however, has been 
brought about by means of war and treaty, within 
the last twenty-five years, or since 1858. The story 
of this development, though greatly condensed, has 
been told by Mr. Geddie in a very clear and attrac- 
tive style. Mingled with and enlivening the histori- 
cal narrative are descriptions of the physical 
features of the country, its antiquities, its great 





cities, past and present, the condition and habits of 
its peasant people, and an account of life in the 
great forests and on the vast tundra lands which 
are level, treeless and barren wastes. A very inter- 
esting account is given of Siberia, its conquest, its 
climate, its society, its mines, and its exiles. The 
intelligent reader is also afforded a pretty distinct 
view of the political condition of the country, of its 
corrupt military bureaucracy, “that has almost 
said its last word,’ of its people, still “ almost 
dumb and blind, and only half conscious that they 
have rights and grievances,” ard of the plotting 
Nihilists who would cure the ills of society by “ the 
total destruction of order and law.’ Mr. Geddie’s 
work is a valuable contribution to Russian history, 
brought down to the present day. It has maps and 
an index, (Published by Thos. Nelson’s Sons.) 


Amone the “Questions of the Day,” that which 
concerns the present condition of our American 
commerce is pressing steadily to the front, and de- 
manding the attention of economists and statesmen. 
Very fitly, therefore, have the Putnams given a 
place in their valuable series to the brief treatise on 
“Our Merchant Marine,” by David A. Wells. The 
author has made the subject a special study, and 
presents a valuable compend of facts bearing upon 
it. It embodies a concise historical sketch of the 
development, prosperity, and decadence of the 
American merchant marine, a compact statement of 
the provisions of our present navigation laws and 
of England’s policy in repealing her laws of a sim- 
ilar character, and a full discussion of the causes of 
its decay and of the means of restoring our mer- 
chant marine to the place which it once had and 
which it ought ever to have in the commerce of the 
world. No candid student of political economy can 
afford to overlook this presentation. However the 
author’s conclusions may be regarded, the facts can- 
not be questioned. The whole discussion indicates 
that the issue between the advocates of a “ protective 
tarift”’ and of “free-trade” must turn on the main 
question whether our national policy shall be that 
of Chinese and medieval isolation and antagonism 
with the rest of the world, or one of universal good- 
will in mutual exchange, which identifies the high- 
est self-interest of each nation with the true interests 
of all others, and so is always constructive, never 
destructive, in its aims. The world’s history clearly 
teaches that productive home-industry and enter- 
prising foreign commerce are the two handmaids 
whose joint and reciprocal agency builds up a nation 
in breadth of character and in all material pros- 
perity. This book is well adapted to instruct our 
people, and to prompt our legislators to some action 
which shall correct past mistakes and send forth our 
flag to achieve on the ocean the legitimate triumphs 
of peace and honorable enterprise. 


SaMuEL Kryns, Pu.D., Fellow of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, Member of the Biblical Arch- 
ological Society, Principal of the College, High- 
bury, New Park, writes of “The Harmony of the 
Bible with Science, or Moses and Geology,” and 
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Cassell, Peter, Galpin & Co. publish his work in 
handsome style, and embellished with one hundred 
and ten illustrations. Some of these illustrations 
show an almost terrifying power of imagination, as, 
for instance, the “ ideal fight between an Iguanodon 
and a Megalosaurus,” or “an imaginary fight be- 
tween an Ichthyosaurus and a Plesiosaurus.” Most 
of the illustrations, however, are a help to the eluci- 
dation of the text. Of the latter not much praise 
can be given. The author, evidently aiming to be 
simple in his style, has succeeded in being puerile; 
as in the opening sentences, where, quoting from 
“one of our most popular physicists” the words, 
“To make them square with science, new meanings 
have been found for the beautiful myths and stories 
of the Bible,” he replies: “To this I would propose 
two amendments, first by substituting the words 
sublime truths for ‘ beautiful myths,’ and, secondly, 
by so altering and transposing the other portions of 
the sentence that it should read,” etc., etc. In this 
feeble and flatulent style the author carries on his 
scientific discussions. He has brought together a 
great mass of unclassified facts in nature, whose re- 
lations he often does not perceive, and whose lessons 
he inadequately interprets. As a discussion of the 
theme of which it assumes to treat, the book is of 
no value. 


SINcE its first publication, more than twenty-five 
years ago, Miitzner’s Franzisische Grammatik has 
steadily held its place in the estimation of scholars, 
as the best book of its kind in existence. An 
equally authoritative work in the English language 
has long been adesideratum. This Professor James 
A. Harrison, of Washington and Lee University, has 
supplied in his “French Syntax” (John E. Potter 
& Co.), a work in every way a credit to American 
scholarship. It is described upon the title-page as 
based upon Miitzner; but it is much more than a 
translation, the author having added many things 
not found in the German work, such as tables of va- 
rious kinds, and a chapter on Prosody. Though 
modestly styled “a syntax, not a grammar,” the 
work is made complete as a reference-book or text- 
book by a brief historical grammar, a sufficient 
treatment of etymology, and a full chapter on pho- 
nology. On the whole, for American and English 
use, this book will prove much more useful than a 
literal translation of Miitzner’s monumental work 
would have been. It fulfils its purpose, which is, 
as stated by the author, “ to enable home-students, 
teachers, senior classes in colleges and universities, 
and other inquirers into the niceties of the most 
polished of European languages, to find without 
trouble what is allowed and what is not in that 
language.” 

Mr. GeorGe Raw tyson, the eminent scholar and 
historian, concluded his noble contribution to the 
world’s knowledge of the ancient nations of the East 
with a treatise in two volumes upon “ The Seventh 
Great Oriental Monarchy,” which was issued sev- 
eral years ago in England and now appears in a 
handsome American edition, from new plates, pub- 
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lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. The monarchy treated 
is the Sassanian or New Persian empire, and the 
work compresses into a single coherent narrative 
the entire sum of information concerning this king- 
dom which has been gathered by ancient and modern 
savants. It covers the period between the revolt of 
Persia from the Parthian rule in the third century 
and its subjection by the followers of Mohammed in 
the seventh. The career of the successive monarchs 
who maintained the empire during this term is 
portrayed with much fulness, together with the life 
of the common people, the character of their relig- 
ion, their civil customs, their knowledge of the arts, 
their rank in civilization, and the extent and physi- 
cal features of the country they inhabited. The first 
work in the great historical series published by Mr. 
Rawlinson was dedicated to the present premier of 
England a quarter of a century ago, and in inscribing 
this latest one to the same distinguished personage 
he alludes touchingly to the probability that it may 
be his last. Mr. Rawlinson is now in his sixty-eighth 
year, and he may well rest content with the literary 
monument he has raised to his memory. It is the 
product of ardent labors and fine scholarship. The 
book has copious notes, fine illustrations, and good 
indexes. 


“THE Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford” is a 
very attractive title. It suggests interviews with 
the choicest personages in the literary and social 
circles of two hemispheres; for no woman in her 
generation was more widely beloved than the 
author of “Our Village,” “ Rienzi,’ and “ Ather- 
ton.” The book consists of letters from the corres- 
pondents of Miss Mitford, edited by the Rev. A. G. 
L’Estrange, and is published by Harper & Brothers. 
It is somewhat disappointing because of the num- 
ber of letters admitted from writers of little distinc- 
tion, or which in themselves are devoid of interest. 
Nevertheless there is a considerable list of epistles 
which one reads with avidity. First among these 
are letters from Ruskin shortly after his marriage; 
from Miss Barrett when confined to her sick room 
in England; from Mrs. Hofland, a most sprightly 
writer, whose name has now to be hunted out from 
the forgotten notabilities of her time; from N. P. 
Willis, Mrs. Howitt, and Mr. Fields. The letters as 
a whole are not signal examples of a brilliant liter- 
ary correspondence. A collection from Miss Mit- 
ford herself by far surpasses the rest in interest. It 
would be strange if in the mass of communications 
from cultivated persons there should not be many 
bright things said and many bits of gossipy news 
given about famous people and events which are 
worth gleaning. It is from such sources that much 
of the interior history of lives attracting the curiosi- 
ty of the public is derived. 


Mr. FREEMAN’s two series of “ Lectures to Amer- 
ican Audiences” (Porter & Coates) have quite dif- 
ferent characters and values. Both are equally 


characteristic of their author—they bear his stamp 
unmistakably on every page; but the one was de- 
signed as a popular course, the other as an academic 
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course. The first, “The English People in its Three 
Homes,” is a very agreeable, but, it must be con- 
fessed, very diluted, presentation of Mr. Freeman’s 
most familiar and most fundamental ideas upon 
English history. If there was any person in his 
audiences at Boston and Baltimore to whom these 
ideas were new, nothing better could be desired than 
the way in which they are presented here—with 
reiteration, expansion in the highest degree, happy 
illustration, and argument spun out into the minutest 
detail; and all in a very genial tone and spirit. The 
other course of lectures, more academic in its char- 
acter, upon “The Practical Bearings of General 
European History,” was read at Ithaca, New Haven, 
and Philadelphia, and the author was “ both sur- 
prised and pleased to find it appreciated as it was 
by large and more general audiences.” There was no 
occasion for surprise. It is an admirable set of lec- 
tures—more solid, certainly, than the first course, 
but far from abstruse or dry. The audience which 
found the first course too simple and familiar, would 
enjoy this heartily ; while even the few to whom Mr. 
Freeman’s commonplaces are a novelty, need not find 
it above their comprehension, or fail to enjoy it. 


Out of the fulness of a great love and reverence 
for the departed seer, Mr. Moncure D. Conway has 
written a volume of annals and reminiscences, which 
he has given to the public under the title of “ Emer- 
son at Home and Abroad” (James R. Osgood & Co.). 
Mr. Conway was connected by warm personal ties 
with the eminent philosopher. In his lonely and 
inexperienced youth he had appealed to Emerson 
for counsel and instruction, and they were gener- 
ously and kindly accorded him. During his college 
term at Cambridge, and at later periods in life, he 
had sojourned in Concord and been a welcome vis- 
itor in the house of Emerson and a frequent compan- 
ion in his daily walks. To the last he maintained 
with the venerated man the relation of pupil to 
teacher and of follower to master. He has, conse- 
quently, communications to muke concerning his 
privileged experience which are of value to the 
world. Unfortunately, a labored style interferes 
greatly with the pleasure conveyed by his reminis- 
cences, and yet the interest in the subject of them is 
so deep that a good deal of severe trial in the form 
of pedantic digression and affected mannerism will 
be borne for the sake of the fresh incidents and cir- 
cumstances which allow us to come nearer to the 
heart of Emerson. 

Dr. Epwarp J. Hamiiton’s work upon “ The 
Human Mind,” just published by Robert Carter & 
Co., is a voluminous and laborious re-statement of 
Scotch Philosophy. It will have, therefore, a very 
different interest for different persons, and very 
diverse value in their eyes. Those who regard the 
foundations of this philosophy as assured, will be 
pleased by an exhaustive discussion of each particu- 
lar form of affirmation. Those who distrust the 
primary assertions of this school of philosophy will 
not find much in this work of Dr. Hamilton to alter 
or soften their criticism. It is an extended and 
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careful treatment of a peculiar circuit of thought, 
and must be received on that basis. The hope of the 
author that it might become to “ American gentle- 
men” a book of scientific reference in philosophy, 
is amusing in its simplicity. 


A sIxtH volume of the writings of Edmondo De 
Amicis is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, under the title of “ Military Life in Italy.” It 
consists of twenty stories and sketches of the epi- 
sodes and vicissitudes which enter into the experi- 
ence of the soldier in camp and on the field. They 
are highly dramatic in style, and still do not over. 
step the bounds of nature. Each is wrought up to 
the climax with exquisite taste and feeling, leaving 
the reader often with bedewed eyes, yet with pleas- 
urably excited emotions. The author is an artist. 
and a man of deep and delicate sentiment, of warm 
sympathies and ardent enthusiasm, and his writings 
mirror these charming characteristics. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Putt Rozrnson, the English humorist, has 
appeared in a new work entitled “The Bridge to 
America.” 

Mr. Austin Dosson has written a“ Ballad of the 
Thrush,” for an early number of Cassell’s “‘ Maga- 
zine of Art.” 

A “Lrprary of Aboriginal American Literature ” 
is in preparation by Dr. Brinton, author of “ Myths 
of the New World.” 

THE next two volumes in the “English Men of 
Letters” series (Harpers) will be “ Sheridan,” by 
Mrs. Oliphant, and “ Fielding,” by Austin Dobson. 

Tue “ North American Review ” for January has 
an article by the Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chi- 
cago, on “The Responsibilities of Progressive 
Thinkers.” 

Ons of the most notable books announced for early 
publication is Mr. Gilder’s account of the “ Rodgers” 
expedition in search of the ill-fated “ Jeanette.” The 
work will be illustrated from the original sketches 
of the author. It will be issued by the Scribners. 

THE new year brings Mr. Poole's long-expected 
“ Index to Periodical Literature,” in complete form. 
It is a substantial royal octavo volume of fifteen 
hundred pages, and is very satisfactory in its ap- 
pearance. We shall speak more fully of this im- 
portant and monumental work hereafter. 

Mr. Epmunp W. GossE's new volume of poems, 
to be published shortly by Henry Holt & Co., will 
be entitled “On Viol and Flute.” The same firm 
will also issue a small volume of the “ Lyrical and 
Dramatic Poems” of Robert Browning—both vol- 
umes in the elegant style of Austin Dobson’s “ Vig- 
nettes in Rhyme.” 

Mr. Jort Benton’s essay on “Emerson as a 
Poet,” read at the Concord School of Philosophy 
last summer, is to be published by M. L. Holbrook 
& Co., New York. The volume will contain also a 
new portrait of Emerson, a concordance to his po- 














etry, ante a wtiennghe of the pestaitenl « articles re- 
lating to him and his work. 


An historical sketch of American literature by an 
able Scotch critic— Dr. John Nichol, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Glasgow, 
and author of one or more volumes in the “ English 
Men of Letters” series—will have distinct attrac- 
tions for readers on this side the water. The 
work extends from the Colonial period to the pres- 
ent, and includes chapters on our “ Representative 
Poets,” “Political and Minor Poetry,’ “ Recent 
Novelists,” and “ Humorists.” It is published by 
Black, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Wru.1AM Buiack, the English novelist, writes 
in the London “ Atheneum,” that while no one can 
desire the establishment of international copyright 
more ardently than he does, yet he greatly doubts 
whether, had such a copyright existed, he would 
have been much better off than he has been under 
the liberal treatment accorded him by the Harpers, 
who have been his American publishers for a dozen 
years past. Mr. Black gives a characteristic inci- 
dent of his experience with the firm, and wonders 
“how many English firms there are who, in similar 
circumstances, would have done the like.” 

Reapers of the two thoughtful articles on “ The 
Influence of Emerson” and “The Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer,” in Tae Drax for June and Sep- 
tember, 1882, will recognize a loss to literature and 
to philosophic studies in the death of the writer of 
them, Mr. Walter R. Barnes, which occurred sud- 
denly at his home in Stevens Point, Wisconsin, De- 
cember 9. Mr. Burnes was but twerty-nine years of 
age. He had been for two years a cadet at West 
Point, but the law was his profession, and in it he 
had already achieved considerable distinction, hav- 
ing been elected to the office of district attorney of 
his county but a few days before his death. His 
inclinations were, however, strongly in the direction 
of literary and philosophic studies, for which it 
would seem he had a distinct natural aptitude, 
joined to acquirements of a very substantial char- 
acter for one so young. 

In addition to the long list of holiday books 
noticed in the December Drat, there should be men- 
tioned among the more tardy arrivals, the fine work 
of Mr. Hamilton Gibson, “ Highways and Byways 
of New England” (Harpers), which, with its beauty 
of typography and illustration, has substantial quali- 
ties which make it a good book for the holidays or 
any other time; Mr. W. H. Rideing’s “ Boys in the 
Mountains and on the Plains’ (Appletons), an ac- 
count, with illustrations, of “The Western Adven- 
tures of Tom Smart, Bob Edge, and Peter Small;” 
Mr. E. E. Hale’s “Stories of Discovery ” (Roberts), 
an addition to the popular and deserving series of 
“ Stories of War,” “Stories of the Sea,” and “ Stories 
of Adventure,” by the same author; “ The Princess 
and Curdie” (Lippincott), a fairy story, by George 
Macdonald, with illustrations by James Allen; 
“ Hester Stanley at St. Mark’s” (Roberts), by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, an illustrated story-book for girls; 
“ Mildred’s Bargain, and Other Stories” (Harpers), 
by Mrs. Lillie, author of “ Prudence;” “Paul and 
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Persis ” (Lee & Shepard), a story of the Revolution- 
ary Struggle in the Mohawk Valley, by Mary E. 
Brush ; ‘The Golden Lotus, and Other Legends of 
Japan” (Lee & Shepard), by Edward Greey, a 
charming writer for the young; “ Ruth Eliot’s 
Dream, a Story for Girls” (Lee & Shepard), by Mary 
Lakeman; ‘ Phyllis Browne” (Roberts), a juvenile 
story, by Flora L. Shaw; and “ Plish and Plum” 
(Roberts), an extravagantly funny poem, translated 
from the German of Wilhelm Busch, with still more 
extravagant iusteations. 








BookKs OF THE MONTH. 


(The following List includes ali New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of December by Messrs. 
JANSEN, McC.Lure & Co., Chicago.]} 


HISTORICAL. 


Mistery of the Negro Race in America. From 1619 
. Together with a preliminary consideration of the 

cane of the human family, an historical sketch of Africa 
and an account of the Negro Governments of Sierra 
Leone and Liberia. By G. W. Williams. 2 vols, 8vo. 


Vol. I now ready. 
* * * Mr. Williams has 


$3.50. 
* Llis style is lucid. “and direct. 
broken the ground well, and his second volume, dealing with 


the bg century, will be awaited with interest.’"— New 

York Heral 

English Colonies in America. hig a Maryland and 
the Carolinas. By J. A. Doyle. 8vo, pp. 4 $3.50. 


Social Life in the Reign of Queen paw From 
—= _— By John Ashton. 2 vols,8vo. Lon- 
on . 


Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic ay 
Georgiana, Baroness Bloomfield. 2 vols, 8vo. $7.50. 
The History of Fashion in France; or, the Dress of 
Women from the Gallo-Roman Peried to the Present 
Time. From the French of M. Augustin Challamel. By 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey and John Lillie. Beautifully Ilus- 
trated. 8vo, PRo _ Bound in anique wooden covers, 


illuminated. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


James Fenimore Cooper. By Thomas e. Lounsbury. 
“American Men of Letters.” Edited by C. D. Warner. 
16mo, pp. 306. $1.25. 

**We have here a model biography. We venture to believe 
that the accuracy of its statem+-nts will not be challenged.”’ 
New York Tribune. 

Letters of Lydia Maria Child. With a Biographical 
Introduction by John G. a and an Appendix by 
Wendell Phillips. 16mo, po = 

* Her activities were all noble, all “for the public goed, and 
few of them failed of success. * * * Her personality is 
one of the pleasantest to contemplate in eur times."’—New 
York Tribune. 


Masenlev. Pp. £, 
y Jo 


By 


es Ei 
12mo, pp. 


. C. Morrison. 
n “Morley. 
“Any one who n to learn what recent scholarshi has 
found of weaknese and error in Macaulay's works should not 
fail to read this beok, while those who have some infermation 
S this peint should read it to obtain more.’—New York 
mes. 


Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Caine. 12mo, pp. 297. Portrait. $3.00 

Ole Bull. A Memoir. 
trait. $2.50. 


lish Men of Letters.” 


Edited 7% cen 


By T. H. 


By Sara C. Ball. 8vo, pp. 417. Por- 


“A charming biograp phy. * * * Fall of Boman remi- 
niscences and anecdotes.” — Philadelphia P, 

Life of Edwin H. Chapin, D.D. By ‘Sumner GEllis, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. 332. Portrait sod Illustrations. $1.50. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. His Life, Genius and Writ- 

—_ By W. 8S. Kennedy. 12mo, pp. 311. Portrait. 


Life and Times of Mrs. Lucy G. Thurston, Pioneer 


ied to the Sandwich a 12mo, pp. 307. 

5. 

Autobi phy of Mrs. Fletcher. With Letters and 
S80 —~ Memorials. New Zdition. 16mo, pp 376. 


TRAVEL. 


The Merv Oasis. Travels and Adventures East of the 
Caspian during 1879-80-81. Including five months’ resi- 
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dences among the 1 of Merv. By Edward O’Dona- 


van. 2vols. 8vo, > 
“A work which will fulfil even the high expectations that 
had been raised concerning it. * * The descriptions are 
graphic and life-like 7 — on is meena vivid and pic- 
turesque.”"—Pali Mall Ga 


Through Siberia. By al Lansdell, D.D., F.R.G.S. 
New and cheaper edition. 8vo, pp. 811. 

“A genuine record of a remarkable a8 -¥ written by 
a traveller who has evidently eyes with which to see clearly, 
and a mind free from prejudice or bias, whether political or 

—Ath mdon. 
By Rev. Jos. Cross, D.D., LL.D. Numer- 
4to, pp. 293. $5.00. 





Edens of Italy. 
ous [llustrations. 


A Landlubber’s Log, of His Voyage Around Cape 
Horn, from Philadelphia to San Francisco. By M. Mac- 
Michael, 3d. 12mo, pp. 150. Canvas. $1.00. 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


angeline. The Place, the Story and the Poem. By 
Vv pror. Noah Porter. with nineteen illustrations by Frank 
Dicksee, A.R.A. dition de Luxe. Limited to 500 cop- 
jes, each copy ene and signed by Prof. Perter. 
Folio. Net. $20.00. 
Epics and Romances of the Middle Ages. Adapted 
from the work of Dr. W. Wagner, by M. W. Macdowall, 
ao by W. S. W. Anson. Illustrated, 8vo, pp. 482" 


cial Ethics. From the German of Dr. H. Martensen. 
~Clark’s Foreiqn Theological Library.’ New Series. Vol. 
XL, 8vo, pp. 384. London. $3.00. 

Side Téghts on English Society, Sketches from Life, 
Social and Satirical. By E. C. Grenville-Murray. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 12mo, pp. 436. London. $4.00 

A Mistery of English Literature. From the German 
of Prof. Dr. J. Schen. 12mo, pp. 312. London. $1.75. 

Readiana. Comments on Current Events. By Charles 
Reade, D.C.L. 12mo, pp, 329. London. $1.40. 

The New Arabian Nights. Select Tales—not in- 
cluded b: by Galland or Lane. Large 12mo. $2.00 

Military Life in Italy. Sketches. From the Italian ef 
Edmondo De Amicis. 12mo, pp. 440. $2.00. 

“De Amicis is a poet and artist, a wonder-worker in 


words.”"—N. Y. Hvening Post. 
Tasso. By E. J. Hassell. Foreign Classics for English 
— Edited by Mrs. Oliphant. i16mo, pp. 211. 


$1.00 
‘ Readable throughout; one-half is given to a biography 
which is particularly interesting. ”"— Boston Advertiser. 
Uncle Gabe Tucker, a. Reflection, Song and Sentiment 
in the Quarters. By J. A. Macon. i16mo, pp. 181. $1.00. 
“The author is undoubtedly familiar, as few writers are, 
with the peculiarities of the negro of the Southern States.”— 
New York Times. 
Essays. By the late Geor, 
G, Clark, M.A. Third 
$1.50. 


e Brimley. M.A. Edited by W. 
ition. 16mo, pp. 327. London. 


D. Iunii Iuvenalis Satirse. With a Literal English 
Prose Translation and Notes. pd John D. Lewis, M.A. 
2vols. 8vo. London. Net, $3.50 

Notes upon Some of Shakespeare’ 8 Piege- 
Frances A. Kemble. 8vo, pp. 169. London. $3.00 


Washington Irving’s Works. Stratford Edition. 4 
vols. 12mo. Comprising Life of Washington, Life of 
Columbus, Knickerbocker, Sketch Book. $5.00. 


The Sketch Book. By Westingges Irving. 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 435. $1.00. 


‘ REFERENCE. 

An Index to Periodical Literature. By F. 
Peole, L.L.D., Librarian of the Chicago Public. mR. 
Third Edition brought down to January, 1882, with the as- 
sistance of W. I. Fletcher and the co-operation of the 
American Library Association and the Library Assecia- 
tion of the United Kingdom. Quarto, pp. 1,442. Cloth, 

Net, $15.00; sheep, Net, $17.00; half morocco, Nel, $18.00 
“Indispensable to every literary man in England or ‘Amer- 
ica. * * * In magnitude and thoroughness the work sur- 
passes an sorting © ky —_ been heretofore attempted in this 
field."—New York 

An Illustrated saan of Words Used in Art and 

Archeology. By J. W. Mollett, B.A. 4to, pp. 350. 00. 


Contested Etymo. sloniee. In the Dictionary of the Rev. 


By 


Popular 


W. W. Skeat. By H. Wedgweod. 12mo, pp. 193. $2.00. 
sata Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. Collected by 
. C. Hazlitt. Second y enlarged and re- 


Edition, greati: 
vised. 12mo, pp. 532. London. $3.00. 
The Farmer’s Annual Hand-Book for 1883. 
Cloth, tucks. 50 cents. 





Almanac for 1883. By Kate Greenaway. 50 cents. 


ART—ARCHITECTORE. 
A History of Architecture. In all Countries. From 
the Earliest Times to the Present. 7 —— Ferguson, 


D.C.L., F.R.S., etc. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Japan. Its Architecture, Art, and Art Manufactures. By 
Christopher Dresser, Ph.D., etc. Illustrated. 4to. pp. 
467. London. $10.00. 


Perhaps the most therough and exhaustive work on Japan- 
= 4 a subject now of so much interest to Americans, yet 
ssue 


The House that Jill Built. After Jack’s had proven 
afailure. A Book on Home Architecture. With illustra- 
tions. By E. C. + ape “Our Continent Library.” 
12mo. pp. 249. $1.50 

A History of Wood Baereving. By G. E. Wood- 
berry. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 221. he 

“A very interesting book, and its illustrations add very 
largely to its value. Boston Advertiser. 

The Masters of Raffaello (Raphael Genste). From the 
Italian of Marco Minghetti, by Louis Fagan. 8vo, pp. 77. 
ei London. One hundred copies only printed. Net, 


the Formation of Taste. By Lucy Crane. 


hone by Thomas and Walter Crane. 12mo, pp. 292. 
London. 
POETRY—MUSIC. 
Pearls of the Faith, or Islam’s Rosary. Being the Ninety- 
nine Beautiful Names si Allah, etc. By Edwin Arnold, 


C.S8.I. 18mo, i“ 319. $1. 
“Not enly equals, but JEomee“the Light of Asia,’ for 
originality, pro ‘ound emotion, pathos, 7. sublime imagina- 
tion. lofty thought, exquisite beauty and melody, and its in- 
exhaustible varicty.”—Rev. Wm. H. Channing. 
Taq. Hill of Stones, and Other Poems. By 8S. W. Mitchell, 
M.D. 18mo, pp. 98. $1.00. 
Monte Rosa. The Epic of an Alp. By 8. H. Nichols. 16mo, 
RP: 148. Vellum. $1.00. 
here are fine passages, a great, joyous delight in mount- 
yo scenery, and a delicate sense of beauty.’’-—Boston Adver- 
iser. 
A Gift of Gentians, and Other Verses. 
Illustrated. 4to, pp. 106. Gilt edges. 
Poet’s Walk. An Introduction to English Poe 
— by Mowbray Morris. 18mo, pp. 


By May R. Smith. 
2.50. 


~ e~ Sheoen 


ide 2 and Poet. By Rossiter Johnson. 12mo, pp. m. 


Poems. By John Ruskin. Collected and edited by J. O. 
Wright. 12mo, pp. 234. $2.50. 

The Same. Large 
50 copies printed. 

Pen and Lute. By R. S. Willis. 8vo, pp. 119. Full Leath- 
er, gilt edges. $3.00. 

Artistic Singing. By Sabrina H. Dow. 16mo, pp. 115. 
$1.00. 


SCIENTIFIC—MEDICAL. 


Ragnarok. The Age of Fire and Gravel. 
Beanelly. 12mo, PP. 452. $2.00 
“The work is marvellous if con ‘and almost equally mar- 
vellous if not true.’’—Baltimo re Day. 
“Ts, if = more startling than his Atlantis.”\—Boston 
Travel 


Chapters on Breiation. BY sagen Wilson, Ph.D., etc. 


With India proof etching. Only 


Pee $5.00. 


By Ignatius 


ustrated. 12mo, pp 
The Human Mind. A Treatise in Mental Philosophy. By 
E. J. Hamilton, D.D. 8vo, pp. 720. $3.00. 


The Alternative. A Study in Psychology. 12mo, pp. 387. 
London. $2.75. 
Anatomical Technology. As applied to the Domestic 


Cat. An Introduction to Human, Veterinary and Com- 
amative Austomy. With stay by B. G. Wilder, 
BS. M.D., and S. H. Gage, B.S. 8vo, pp. 575. \ 

The Colors of Flowers. As illustrated in the British 
Flora. By Grant Allen. ‘‘ Vature Series.” 16mo, pp. 119. 
London. $1.00. 

Lowest Forms of Water Animale An Illustrated 

Natural History Reader. By N. D‘Anvers. “ 
Ladders,’ No.5. 16mo, - 59. Boards. 50 cents. 

A Practical Treatise on Operative Pepto. By 
J. Taft. M.D., D.D.S. ~— so vised. 8v0, pp. 
509. Cloth, $4.25; Sheep, $5. 

Elements of Dental Seeterto Medica and Thera- 


utics, with Pharmacopeia. By J. — L.D.S., 
assisted by T. Gaddes. L.D.S., ng. om d Edin. Third 
dillon. 16mo-pp. 400. $2.50. 
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MANUFACTORES. © Princess and Curdie. By George Macdonald, LL.D. 
The American Practical Dyer’s Companion. A De- ease. Ee. Ole 

scription of the Principal Dyestuffs and Chemicals. With | Ben's Nugget; or. A Boy's Search for Fortune. A Story 
the best American, English, eo and German pro- of the Pacific Coast. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 16mo. $1.25. 
cesses, etc. Accompanied by one hundred and covnty Paul and Persis; or, The Revolutionary Struggle in the 

dyed samples of = materials and fabrics. By F. J.B Mohawk Valley. By Mary &. Brush. 16mo. $1.25. 


8v0, pp. 
Glass in the Old World. By M. A. Wallace-Dunlop- 
8vo, pp. 272. London. $5.00. 
American Foundry Practice. Teecting. of Loam, Dry, 
ry —_— Moulding, etc. By T. D. West. 12mo, pp. 


FICTION. 


s Secret. A_ Romance. - 


Nathaniel 
ba Fhe by J ulian Hawthorne. 


12mo, pp. 368. 


“Tt was not at all necessary, however. for him (Julian Haw- 
thorne) to bring forward any proof of the genuineness of this 
story. The internal evidence is conclusive without the shadow 
of a doubt.”’— Boston Advertiser. 

* Weird, wonderful, fascinating.’ —N. Y. Herald. 

The House of a Merchant Prince. A Novelof New 
York. By W. HU. Bishop. 12mo, pp. 420. 

“A picture of New York society drawn with great care,”"— 
Boston Advertiser. 

Heart of Steel. By Christian Reid. 12mo, pp. 543. $1.25. 

“The best writer ef fiction among American women.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

The eet bee of the Doubt. 
pp. 37 

Mr.Isaacs. A tale of Metewn India. 
ford. 12mo, pp. 316. $1.00 


In Sancho Panza’s Pit. ‘By Mrs. B. S. Cunningham. 


. Grimshaw: 
‘Hawthorne. 
1.50. 


By Mary C. Spenser. 16mo, 


By F. Marion Craw- 


12mo, pp. 295. $1.50. 
Count Erbach. A Story of the Reformation, From the 
German of Armin Stein. 16mo, pp. 258. $1. 


I Have Lived and Loved. By Mrs. Forrester. 12mo, 
pp. 369. $1.00. 

Magnhild. From the Norse of oe Bjornson by 

. B. Anderson. 16mo, pp. 223. $1.00 


A Whimsical Wooing. From the Italian of Anton G. 


Barrili. 16mo, pp. 88. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
A ye for a Ring. By Bertha M. Clay. 12mo, pp. 
Steven Lawrence. By Mrs. Annie Edwards. 8vo, pp. 
422. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 1.50. 
Measure for Measure. By Mary Stanley. 12mo, pp. 
420. $1.50. 


NEW NUMBERS IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


No Proof. By Alice O'Hanlon. 20 cents. 
Quits at Last. By R. E. Francillon. 15 cents. 
Val Strange. By D.C. Murray. 20 cents. 

The Golden Shaft. By C. Gibbon. 20 cents. 


JUVENILE. 


Boys in the Mountains and on the Plains. ky 
W.H. Rideing. Profusely illustrated. 4to. 2.50. 

Phyllis Browne. By Flora L. Shaw. 16mo. $1.00. 

Stories of Discovery. Told by Discoverers. By E. E. 
Hale. al $1.00. 

Mildred’s 
ak 2 

Stories from Livy vy. 
trated. 12mo0, pp 277. 

Bely and fee. Stories of the Knights of the Middle 
$i00. From the Old Chronicles. Ilestrated. 12mo. 


The p, Cnildren’s Circus and Menagerie Picture 
k. Quarto. Boards. $2.00 

ne @ Golden Lotas and other Legends of Japan. 
Greey. 4to. $1.75 

Young Folks’ History of Mexico. 
Illustrated. 16mo. $1.50. 

Janet, a Poor Heiress. By Sophie May. i6mo. $1.50. 

The Baby’s Journal. Designed and Compiled by 8. 
Alice Bray. $1.75. 

When Papa Comes Home: The Story of Tip, Tap, Tee. 
- the s25. of ** When I was a Little Girl.” Pinustrated. 

0. -_. 

The Ba and the Boiler; or, Adventures in the Lay- 
ing of Submarine Electric Cables. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Illustrated. 12mo0. $1.50. 


, and v1 ted Stories. By Lucy C. Lillie. 


- Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. Illus- 
$2.00. 


By E. 
By F. A. Ober. 





Ruth Eliot’s Dream. A Story for Girls. By Mary Lake- 
man. l6mo. $1.25. 
The Milkmaid. “ R. Caldecott’s Picture Books.”’ 50 cents. 


wey 5 Diddle pigele, es ‘ed Bunting. ‘ R. Caldecott’s 


icture Books.” 


RELIGIOUS. 


ita Christi; or, A History of Humane Pro 
Christianity. By Charles L. Brace. 8vo, pp 
“He shows that the Gospel has been the great F 4 
power of the world. * * * The work 4 — done and well 
sustained by references.”—Living Church 


ay ee Under 


Biblical Theolo of the New Testament. Fro 
the German of Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Vol. I. “ Clark's 
New Series. Vol. XII. 


Foreign ed Library.” 
PR ce $3.00 7 
e Life Everlasting: What is it? Whence is it? Whose 
ba it? By J. H. Pettingell, A.M. 12mo, pp. 762. $2.00. 
Fundamental Questions. Chiefly Relating to the Book 
of Genesis and the Hebrew Scriptures. By E. L. Clark. 
12me, pp. 217. 
Revivals. How and When? By W. W. Newell, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 322. $1.25. 
The Secret of Power, and Other _ Sermons. 
laren, D.D. 18mo, pp. 328. $1.25. 
The Outermost Rim, and cae, A Contribution tow- 
ard Patience, Reverence, Silence and Spirituality in the 
a so and of God. By C. Van Norden. 16mo, 
13. 
In the Shadow of His Hand: Le for Lonely 
_ ours. By ? Porter. 16mo, pp. 105. atherette, gilt 
edges. d 


By A. Mac- 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
— of price, by sania McCuure & Co., —_— ] 





A COMPANION 10 “THE E LIGHT OF ASIA.” . 


PEARLS OF THE FAITH; 


Or, ISLAMS ROSARY. 


Being the Nrvety-NINE BEaAuTIFUL NAMES OF 
AuuaAH. By Epwin ARNOLD. 16mo, cloth, 345 
pages. Price $1.00. 

“Mr. Edwin Arnold has finished his Oriental trilogy. The 
first part is the ‘Light of Asia.’ The second part is ‘The 
Indian Song of Songs.’ The trilogy is completed by ‘Pearls 
of the Faith,’ in which the poet tells the beads of a pious 
Muslim. The Mohammedan has a chaplet of three strings, 
each string containing thirty-three beads, each bead represent- 
ing one of the ‘ninety-nine beautiful names of Allah.’ These 
short poems have no connection; they vary in measure, but 
all are simple, and without a touch of obscurity. All the 
legends and instructions inculcate the gentle virtues that 
make life lovely—courtesy, humility, hospitality, care for the 
poor and the ill, kindness to dumb animals, perfect manners 
in social intercourse. Many of the poems are suitable for 
Christian Sunday-schools. * * * The view of Mohammedanism 
given by these poems is very pleasant; the precepts for life 
here are sweet and noble; the promises for heaven are definite ; 
they appeal directly to the love of what is known as pleasure 
in this life, and that must be renounced in this life, but in the 
next it may be enjoyed to the uttermost without evil conse- 
quences.”"— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co’s 
List of New Books. 


“The most brilliant number ever issued.” 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For January, with articles by Dr. Houmes, Lone- 
FELLOW, HAWTHORNE, WHITTIER, WARNER, 
Miss Preston, H. H., and others. 
Dr. HOLMES will write during 1883 exclusively 
Sor the ATLANTIC. 4 a year. 


Life of Ole Bull. 


By Sara C. Buti. With a fine Steel Portrait and 
several illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 


The romantic story of this great master of the violin cannot 
fail of a general and hearty welcome. 


An Illustrated Dictionary of Words 
Used in Art and Archeology. 


Explaining terms frequently used in Works on 
Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, Col- 
or, Costume, Decoration, Devices, Emblems, Her- 
aldry, Lace, Personal Ornaments, Pottery, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, etc. By J. W. Mouuert, B.A. 
Illustrated with about 750 wood engravings. 
Small 4to. $5. 


F. Fenimore Cooper. 


By T. R. Lounssury, Professor of English in Yale 
College. Fifth volume of “ American Men of Let- 
ters.” With a fine Steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


No adequate biography of ay my has ever appeared; and this 
will be welcomed not only for its information concerning one 
of the most famous writers in American annals, but as a part of 
the admirable series to which it belongs. 


The House of a Merchant Prince. 


A Novel of New York. By Witi1am Henry 
Brsnop, author of “ Detmold.” 12mo. $1.50. 


A story describing certain wealthy, showy classes of New 
York society with pungent force and effect. 


Letters of Lydia Marta Child. 


With a Biographical Introduction by Joun G. 
WHITTIER, and an Appendix by WENDELL PHIL- 
Lips. With a Portrait. 16mo. $1.50. 


Mrs. Child was one of the most delightful of letter-writers, 
and this volume includes many interesting letters written from 
1830 to 1880, touching upon every important subject of political, 
literary, and social interest, and including allusions to many of 
the most famous persons of that epoch. 


Monte Rosa. 
The Epic of an Alp. 
16mo. $1. 


A descriptive and philosophical poem of singular power and 
freshness. 


The Hill of Stones, and Other Poems. 


By S. Werr MircHe.t, M.D. 16mo. $1. 


Dr. Mitchell is already favorably known as a writer of vigor- 
ous — and as a successful investigator in certain lines of 
c 
8 


By Srarr H. NicnHons. 


medical science. This book indicates his right to a place among 
poets. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the lishers, 


HovucutTon, MirrLtin & Co., Boston. 





MARK TWAIN’S 


ADHESIVE SCRAP BOOK 


ONE OF THE Humorist’s Best Works. 


SAVE YOUR VALUABLE CLIPPINGS. 


EXTRACTS FROM SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY: 


The experiences of the author, his trials, his fail- 
ures, and his final success, are patent on every page. 


It is quite safe to say that no such work has ever 
been given to the public. 


All the perplexing inconveniences of the old style 


Scrap Book are completely avoided in the use of 
Mark Twain's Patent. 


Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller 
and stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CoO., 


BLANK Book MANUFACTURERS, 


119 anp 121 Wriuram Srreet, New York. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


PoruLar Numbers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun STREET, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 





JOHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 


GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Ete. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, ‘‘ For Great Evasticiry 
AND GENERAL EXcELLENCE.” See Report of Ju » pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the . 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
49 West Fourty Street, CINcINNATI. 
Illustrated Price Lists Muiled on Application, 
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The Parchment Shakspere. 


Messrs. D. AppLetoN & Co. have in course of pub- 
lication a 


NEW EDITION OF 


SHAKSPERE'’S WorKS 


To be completed in 
TWELVE MONTHLY VOLUMES, 


Bound in parchment. This edition is being printed 
with new type, cast expressly for the work, on laid 
linen paper, and in a,form and style which give it 
peculiar elegance. The text is mainly that of Delius, 


following closely the folio*edition of 1623, the chief 


difference consisting in a more sparing use of punct- 
uation than that employed by the well-known Ger- 
man editor. Wherever a variant reading is adopted, 
some good and recognized Shaksperean critic has 
been followed. In no case is a new rendering of the 
text proposed; nor has it been thought necessary to 
distract the reader’s attention by notes or comments. 
Volumes one, two and three are now ready; price, 
bound in parchment, uncut, gilt top, $1.25 per vol. 
“There is perhaps no edition in which the works of Shak- 


spere can be read in such luxury of type, and quiet distinction 
of form, as this.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PARCHMENT SERIES, 


Similar in style to “The Parchment Shakspere,” 
Choicely Printed on Linen Paper, and Bound in 
Limp Parchment Antique. Price, $1.25 per velume. 





NOW READY. 
TENNYSON'S “1N MEMORIAM.” 





With a Miniature Portrait in eau forte by Le Rat, after a | 


Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 


“ An exquisite little edition, in white binding, and on rough 
per. It is perfectly printed, and as fit for the pocket as for the 
rawing room.’’—Spectator. 


TENNYSON’'S “ THE PRINCESS.” 
With a Miniature Frontispiece by H. M. Paget; and a Tail- 
piece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 


“An admirably got up edition, printed on the rough paper 
which is dear to many book lovers, and bound in white vel- 
lum.”*—Saturday Review. 


ENGLISH ODES. 


Selected by Epmunp W. Gosse. With Frontispiece on 
India paper, from a design by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 
* A really delightful little possession, marked by great know!l- 
edge and appreciation of English poetry."— Pall Mall Gazette. 
SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. 
Edited by Epwarp DowpeEN. With a Frontispiece Etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
“A more exquisite edition of these poems the beok lover can 
scarcely desire.''—Notes and Queries. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. 


Selected and annotated by Austin Dosson. With a Minia- 
ture Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 


“The cream of that Arcadian literature, with its kindly humor, 
pleasant satire, and graphic description.”"— Boston Traveller. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pusuisuers. 
1, 3, & 5, Bony Street, New York. 


Frontier Army Sketches. 


By James W. STEELE. 12mo. Price $1.50. 


A collection of short essays, stories, and descriptive 
sketches, all relating to life upon the border, and 
written in a style of singular piquancy, freshness, and 
originality. The matter is of a widely-varied charac- 
ter—ranging from discussions of the Indian question 
from a frontier standpoint, to descriptions of coyotes 
and buffaloes, and stories and character-sketches 
which might not unfavorably be compared with the 
works of the most famous of our Western story-tellers. 


“They are the writings of a man of culture and re- 
fined taste. There is a polish in his work, even in the 
rough materials that army officers find in our far 
Southwest among Indians and white frontiersmen, 
that reminds the reader of Irving’s sketches.”— 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, 

“Mr. Steele’s experience as an officer in the regular 
army gives his book a different atmosphere from that 
it could have if penned by the ordinary writer. Hav- 
ing better opportunities to observe, he has observed 
with a keener insight.”—Commercial, Cincinnati. 


Sold by booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, by 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., PuBLisHeErs, 
117 AND 119 Srare Sr., Cuicaco. 


The Theories of Darwin, 


And their Reijation to Philosophy, Religion, and 
Morality. Translated from the German of Rv- 
pote Scumm. With an Introduction by THe 
DukKE oF ARGYLL. 12mo, 410 pages. Price $2. 
This able and scholarly work, known to all scien- 
tific and philosophic circles of Germany, is now for 
the first time presented in Envlish, and in a transla- 
tion made under Dr. Schmid’s supervision. The work 
is a clear and distinct treatment of the history of the 
Darwinian theories, that will doubtless, by its fair- 





| ness and impartiality, commend itself to American 





scholars as it already has to the German reading 
world. 


“We commend the volume most heartily for its 
thoroughness, for its logical system, for its breadth 
and for its tolerant spirit. Scholars of every class 
will recognize the dignity with which the fearless 
author leads his readers on and they must admit the 
honest sincerity that marks all his words.”—The 
Churchman, New York. 

“ Earnestly thoughtful readers will find the book 
instructive, eminently assuring, wise and helpful. 
Comparison, it is said, is the lamp of science. That 
depends upon who makes it. If drawn out by one 
who understands, so broadly and clearly as Prof. 
Schmid does, the nature of the facts in the case, and 
their legitimate relations, the advantage is very 
great.”"—Congregationalist, Boston. 





Sold by booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, by 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., PusBLisHErs, 
117 anp 119 State Sr., Cu1caco. 





Painted sy Knieut & Leonarp, Cuicago. 





